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EDITORIAL 
Dear friends, 


Current Dialogue no. 43 reflects, beyond articles written by friends in the Interfaith Dialogue 
Movement, some of our activities this year in the Office on Interreligious Relations and 
Dialogue (IRRD) It is worth noting that the WCC consciously tries to make sure that the 
interfaith dimension of its work is not only channeled through the IRRD. In fact teams such 
as Faith & Order, Ecumenical Formation, International Relations, the Decade to Overcome 
Violence worked in close co-operation with IRRD in planning and implementing a multifaith 
consultation held at the Ecumenical Institute Bossey June 8-13. This consultation explored 
the relationship between religion, power and violence. History and our present days witness 
to the role of religion in peace making and reconciliation, but it is also increasingly true that 
religion is used to fuel conflict and violence. Within the framework of the “Decade to 
Overcome Violence - Churches Seeking Peace and Reconciliation”, and the priority of the 
WCC and Bossey to foster good and constructive inter-religious relations, the main objective 
of this consultation was to provide a space to discuss the interrelationship between religion, 
power and violence. Work is underway to make the proceedings of this consultation 
available to a wider public. At this time we just provide a sample. 


Rev. LaVerne Gill compiles some of the findings of the consultation in a report, documenting 
the sharing of participants on “Models, Tools and Inter-faith Gatherings for Peace-building’. 
The information and above all addresses and links to various kinds of initiatives for 
interreligious peace building provide valuable and useful reading. 


At the beginning of July a Theravada Buddhist — Christian consultation took place at Tao 
Fung Shan Centre in Hong Kong. This consultation was the fruit a long cooperation between 
the IRRD and the Regional Relations Team. Buddhist and Christian leaders met to discuss 
relations between the two communities in Theravada Buddhist countries such as Sri Lanka, 
Myanmar, Thailand, Cambodia and Laos. At this time we would like to present one of the 
two keynote addresses by Parichart Suwanbubbha, a Buddhist scholar from Mahidol 
University in Bangkok. The consultation coincided with a visit by the WCC General Secretary 
Sam Kobia to Hong Kong. His address at the consultation was much appreciated by 
Buddhist and Christian participants. A report presents the main themes discussed during the 
consultation. A more complete report is in production. The Aeropagos Foundation, Tao Fung 
Shan Centre and the Japanese Buddhist lay movement Rissho Kosei Kai graciously 
supported our consultation. We are grateful to the Christian Conference of Asia for providing 
logistical support. 


Imam Rashied Omar from Cape Town, serving as Coordinator of the Kroc Institute’s Project 
on Religion, Conflict and Peacebuilding at the University of Notre Dame delivered quite 
recently the Jumu’ah Khutbah (Friday Congregational Sermon) at the Islamic Society of 
Michiana (South Bend, Indiana). His sermon is entitled A Belated Muslim Response to the 
Humanitarian Crisis in Darfur. We are grateful that we can reproduce it in Current Dialogue. 


Conversion was one of the issues discussed at the Theravada Buddhist — Christian 
consultation. It is a sensitive topic, which touches upon respect for religious plurality, 
freedom of religion, religious liberty, and communal harmony. Attempts to legislate against 
conversion and issuing of anti-mission laws have contributed to fear and suspicion, eroding 
good interreligious relations. There is a need to find common ground to establish respect for 
the integrity of the other. 


During our consultation in Hong Kong we learned about speculations in relation to the 
recruitment of a new coach for the national football team in an Asian country. Some zealous 
Christian groups wished to turn to Brazil, football nation par excellence and also a country, 
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where evangelical and para-church groups excel. Maybe one could find a Brazilian born- 
again football coach for the national team to convey Christianity in “football” guise to fans 
throughout the country. As much as we need to discuss religious liberty, we certainly need to 
address the question of a code of conduct on the issue of conversion. 


At the Millennium Peace Conference in August 2000 in New York, | was part of a small 
group addressing the particular issue of conversion in India. We agreed upon an “Informal 
Working Understanding - Freedom from Coercion in Religion.” The relevance of the text 
goes beyond the particular situation in India. 


1. We agree that the free and generous preaching of the Christian Gospel is welcome in 
India. 


2. We condemn proselytism; we particularly reject the exploitation of the issue of poverty in 
religious outreach and missionary work. 


3. We agree that the giving of aid to those in need is a primary commandment of all our 
religious and spiritual traditions; we are resolved that this act of justice should never be 
tied to compulsory conversion. 


4. We commit ourselves to a continuing dialogue in the spirit of interreligious harmony, 
mutual respect, and the cooperative common effort to build a better world. In this way, 
we will discover trust in one another that any altruistic work will not be a means for 
conversion. 


Swami Dayananda Saraswati, India 

Swami Chidananda Saraswati, India 

Rabbi Awraham Soetendorp, Summit International Advisory Board 
Dr Hans Ucko, World Council of Churches 

Fr. Albert Nambiaparambil, India 

Fr. Maximilian Mizzi, Assisi 

Dr B.K. Modi, India 

Fr. John Pawlikowski, Catholic Theological Union, Chicago 

Mr Jim Kennedy, Council for a Parliament of the World's Religions 


The Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue in their yearly staff meeting with 
colleagues in the Pontifical Council for Interreligious dialogue are planning a focused study 
on the issue of conversion in interreligious relations, which is likely to take place next year. 


Wishing you enjoyable reading of this issue of Current Dialogue. 


Hans Ucko 
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The Group Report on Models, Tools and Inter-faith 
Gatherings for Peace-building 


From the 6th W.A. Visser't Hooft memorial consultation: 
Religion, Power and Violence 
a consultation for inter-religious peace building 
8-13 June 2004 


Compiled by: 
LaVerne M. Gill 


1. Round Table of Jews, Christians and 
Muslims in Goettingen, Germany 


The Round Table of Jews, Christians and 
Muslims began its activity in 2001 and meets 
monthly. It has discussed issues about local 
and worldwide problems, such as building up 
the synagogue and the mosque, the conflict in 
the Middle East, the war in Iraq, the attack in 
Madrid, mutual invitations, the preparation of 
common peace prayers as well as planning 
other common projects. 


A Sign of Reconciliation in The Middle East 


The round table of the Abrahamic religions is 
inviting a seriously sick child from Palestine to 
Goettingen for medical treatment in Germany. 
This treatment cannot be done in the West 
Bank. The idea was born, as the relationship 
between Jews and Muslims at the Round 
Table was about to collapse during the time of 
the second Intifada. 


Violence among Male Turkish Youth 


The highly marginalized status of Turkish 
immigrants produces a dangerous potential of 
youth delinquency. Criminal deeds done by 
youngsters are mostly those of male Turkish 
persons including violence in the families, at 
school, and in the cities. Together with the 
Imam we invite Turkish families to send their 
children to the kindergartens of our church 
parishes in order to begin their integration 
very early. 


We invite Muslim women to join the 
churchwomen’s groups so that they become 
more resistant to the daily violence within their 
families committed by husbands and sons. 


Building of Abrahamic Teams 


In connection with the German Inter-cultural 
Council, we set up Abrahamic teams (one 
person per religion) to go into schools 
together to inform about the common basis 
(one religious family) and the common task 
(working together for peace). 

Contact: info@interkultureller-rat.de 


2. The Interfaith Encounter Association 


The Interfaith Encounter Association is 
dedicated to promoting coexistence and 
peace in the Holy Land and the Middle East 
through cross-cultural study and inter-religious 
dialogue. Rather than being the cause of the 
problem, religion can and should be a source 
of solution for conflicts that exist in the region 
and beyond. We do not believe in the 
blending of all traditions into one 
undifferentiated group, but in providing a 
space where all can come, in an atmosphere 
of trust, to be fully themselves, each in their 
respective religions. 


Interactive Interfaith Dialogue 
Open and sincere conversations between 


participants around religious issues, rather 
than political ones, open the hearts to each 
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other. Through the discovery of similarities 
and the practice of accepting the differences 
without being threatened, participants educate 
themselves to overcome prejudices and fears 
and to replace them with mutual 
understanding and respect. 


Current Use: Peace building in the Middle 
East in three geographical circles: 

In Israel—building sustainable solid and 
positive relations between the various 
communities among Jews, Muslims, 
Christians, Druze and Bahai’s living in Israel 

In the Holy Land—building sustainable 
bridges between Israelis of all faiths and 
Palestinians of all faiths; 

In the Middle East—building sustainable 
bridges between communities from diverse 
countries of the Middle East (currently: Israel, 
the Palestinian Authority, Egypt, Jordan, 
Qatar, Tunisia and Turkey). 


Participants are instructed on the guidelines 
for the religious and non-political dialogue, 
participation and encouraged to express 
themselves freely and openly, taking care not 
to offend others. Each session begins with a 
short introduction to the religious theme 
selected. Most of the session is dedicated to 
interactive dialogue among participants. 
Longer retreats are dedicated to prayer and 
social interaction. 


Interfaith Encounter Centres 


On-going groups are developed in closely 
defined geographical areas. These groups 
are composed of people from all religious 
communities in that area and hold monthly 
interfaith encounters. 


These groups build a microcosm of inter- 
communal relations and act both as models 
for the larger communities that such relations 
are possible and as seeds for the new 
crystallization of the inter-communal relations. 


There are now several groups. active 
throughout Israel, among them three for 
women only and two for young adults. 


Contact: Yehuda Stolov 

Interfaith Encounter Association 

P .O. Box 3814, Jerusalem 91037, Israel 
Tel. +972 2 6510520 

Fax +972 2 6510557 

Email: msyuda@phys.huji.ac.il 


Website: www. interfaith-encounter.org 


3. Human Values for Transformative Action 
(HVTA) 


HVTA projects focus on the promotion of 
human well-being in local communities while 
networking these communities locally, 
nationally and internationally. Respect for 
difference, empowerment, self-determination, 
collective action, sustainability and 
accountability is emphasized and participants 
are expected to adopt this approach in all 
phases of their work. 


Some planned programs or tools are: 


Free Expressions - Framing Concerns for 
Human Well-being 


Community art will be used as a vehicle for 
channelling concerns and recommendations 
from grassroots groups to policy makers and 
the public, thereby mobilizing communities to 
organize for change. 


Youth Ambassadors for Human Well-being - 
Action Oriented Values Education: Young 


people will discuss the meaning § and 
application of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and_ specific UNESCO 
documents, and participate as change agents. 
They will identify and compile indices of well- 
being that will be used to establish 
benchmarks and record progress and pitfalls. 


Review HVTA Website for further information: 
www.hvta.org 
4. Fireflies Ashram 


Fireflies Ashram is an_ inclusive’ secular 
Ashram open to all Spiritual traditions 
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concerned with personal growth, social 
engagement and_= environmental action. 
Fireflies Ashram aims at bringing together a 
community of friends and soul mates who 
revere the Earth as their first mother. 


At Fireflies, members have opportunities to 
study and take action on local environmental 
issues, to empower women and organic 
farmers, to promote peace among 
communities in conflict, to tend to trees and 
gardens, to help in the conversation of our 
fast-depleting water resources, and _ to 
welcome a steady stream of local and 
international visitors. Many also engage in 
personal reading and writing as well as in 
deepening their practice of yoga, meditation 
and chanting. 


Fireflies holds workshops on themes such as 
Religions and Ecology, Conflict Resolution 
Amidst _Inter-Religious Conflict; | Water 
Conservation, Organic Farming; The 
Empowerment of Women in Poor 
Communities; Creative Literature and 
Personal/Social Meaning; Yoga: and 
Spirituality for Our Times. In addition to 
discussions, participants also have the option 
to commune with nature, meditate, read 
poetry and explore personal and_ social 
journeys. 


Contact: Fireflies Ashram 
Dinnepalya, Kaggalipura Post 
Bangalore 560 062, India 

Tel 91 80 2843 2725 

Fax 91 80 2555 9056 : 
Email pipaltree@vsnl.com 


Website: www.fire-flies.net 


5. Theatre of Witness 


By working with people who have suffered 
(€.g., domestic violence, immigrants/refugees, 
sanctuary families, homeless people, prison 
inmates etc.), the artistic director invites them 
to tell their stories, helping them to shape their 
stories into a dramatic presentation inviting 


audiences into discussions to share their 
reactions to the presentations. 


TOVA has produced several videotapes from 
these presentations (one on _ domestic 
violence opens up this difficult topic for 
discussion). It shows women and men coming 
to terms with and changing abusive 
behaviour. There is also a remarkable video 
called: Living with Life about people 
sentenced to life in prison. The video is 
thought provoking about the Justice system 
and the death penalty. 


Contact: TOVA (www.tova.org) 

Email: teyatova@aol.com 

Teya Sepinuck, Founding Director 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, USA 

or Rabbi Phyllis Berman, email: 


Bermanpo@aol.com 


6. Dhamma /Yattra (Dhamma _ Walking 
Activities) 


This model is described as a dialogue of 
experience and dialogue of life between 
Buddhists and Christians or other people of 
faith designed to respond to ecological 
violence and to violence related to war. The 
objective is to solve the environmental crisis 
and to call for peace to remove landmines in 
Cambodia. 


The project for getting rid of ecological 
violence (structural violence) has been held in 
Thailand by a group of Engaged Buddhists. 
The project for removal of landmines took 
place in Cambodia under the auspices of the 
Supreme Patriarch Buddhist Monk _ of 
Cambodia. 


Both projects were led by Buddhist Monks, lay 
leaders and some _ Non-Governmental 
Organizations (NGO’s), sharing the same 
objective. 


Personal Commentary: Dr. Parichart 
Suwanbubbha, Thailand, Theravada Buddhist 
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| consider these Dhamma Walks as examples 
of models to overcome violence through inter- 
religious dialogue. People come together 
through cooperation and action to address the 
problems of ecological crisis and the violence 
directed against the Cambodian people. 


The monks are the leaders and they walk 
through the forest or lake to invite villagers 
and others to realize the endangered 
ecological situation and in Cambodia the loss 
of life and organs of the victims of landmines. 
The monks and lay leaders stop at the village. 
Villagers offer them food to make merit. The 
monks chant for them, teach them the 
Dhamma and the basic knowledge of 
preserving trees, water and forest and call for 
the cooperation from many countries to 
remove the landmines that have been left in 
Cambodia after the civil war. 


| consider these projects as the interreligious 
dialogue of life and experience because both 
sides, Buddhist Monks and people of NGO’s 
experience the danger, the tiresome walk, the 
devotion, and the compassion during the time 
of Dhamma Walking. The NGOs join in 
listening to Dhamma teaching, eat food 
offered by villagers who would like to make 
merit through gifts to the Buddhist monks. 
They participate, observe and experience 
Buddhist rituals during the time of Dhamma 
Walking. They all have a chance to learn and 
understand the concept of loving kindness, 
Karma, interconnectedness and_ other 
principles emerging through Dhamma 
Walking. 


For further information on this particular 
DHAMMA Walk contact: 


Professor Parichart Suwanbubbha 
Mahidol University 

Salaya, Nakornpathom 

73170 Nakornpathom, Thailand 


Email: pasu73170@yahoo.com 


7. Adopt-a-Landmine Youth Project 


At Webster United Church of Christ, in 
Michigan, following a visit to the United 
Nations, a group of youth decided to 
participate in the adopt-a-minefield project. 
They used the website to gain additional 
information about the magnitude of the 
problem and were exposed to a broad range 
of information about the prevalence of 
landmines in the world. They selected a site 
and began fundraising in their church and 
throughout the community. Their aim was to 
de-mine one field. They were able, in a short 
period of time, to raise over $8,000 for this 
purpose. 


This was their contribution to overall peace 
building. This is also a tool that can be used 
in conjunction with such things as_ the 
DHAMMA Walk because it provides an 
international link around the same goal of 
defusing land mines. 


Contact: www.adopt-a-minefield.com 
or Rev. LaVerne M. Gill 

Pastor 

Webster United Church of Christ 
Dexter, Michigan 48130 


Lmgill2309@yahoo.com 


8. Midnight Bus - Buddhists learn from 
Christian Activities 


This is a kind of dialogue of life and dialogue 
of experience between Christian and Buddhist 
people in order to respond to direct violence 
towards the poor and the homeless. They 
need help to improve their self-identity, self- 
esteem and their basic needs in daily life. 


Personal commentary: Dr. Parichart 
Suwanbubbha 


|, aS a Buddhist, joined this program with 
Christian people called Diakonie in Hamburg, 
Germany, seven years ago. Our team was 
composed of three volunteers, a driver of the 
van and two women sitting in the back of the 
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van. We prepared pots of boiling hot water, 
paper cups, tea, coffee and instant soup. We 
began our volunteer job at 7 p.m. in the 
evening by collecting cakes and bread from 
the bakery. These cakes and bread were 
going to be thrown away because they wanted 
to sell things fresh each day. 


We gave the food to the people. We were in 
the van driving around in downtown Hamburg. 
Here we could meet many homeless people, 
who stood in front of pubs and bars in order to 
beg for some money from people who enjoyed 
nightlife. Some of them slept close to heaters 
of department stores, some of them slept 
under the bridge, at the corner of the building. 
We woke them up and gave them food. | 
considered this project as_ inter-religious 
dialogue of experience because |, as a 
Buddhist, could learn and understand clearly 
the meaning of carrying the cross. 
experienced the tiresome devotion, the 
danger and the risk presented to these 
Christian volunteers. This may be a model of 
cooperation to learn from each other to reduce 
the direct violence of the homeless. 


9. Hoza Circle of Compassion 

Hoza is a unique form of group counselling 
guided by trained lay leaders. The members 
of a Hoza group usually sit together in a circle, 
creating a sense of oneness among members 
for open discussion in light of Buddha’s 
teachings. Through Hoza practice, which is an 
important feature of Rissho Kosei-kai, 
members wholeheartedly learn how to live 
their lives as _ bodhisattvas, followers of 
Buddha, by applying Buddha’s teaching to the 
solution of their daily problems. Sharing 
suffering or grief of others as his or her own is 
the key concept of Hoza counselling. 


Contact Information: 

Mr. Yasutomo Sawahata 
Rissho Kosei-kai 

14, chemin Auguste-Vilbert 
1218 Grand Saconnex 
Geneva, Switzerland 

Tel 41-0 22 798-5162 


Email: rkkgva@iprolink.ch 


10. North American Interfaith Network 
(NAIN) 

NAIN is a non-profit association with a 
membership of more than 60 _ interfaith 
organizations and agencies throughout the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. Its 
purpose is to provide Communication, 
Understanding, and Mutual Strengthening 
between interfaith agencies, organizations 
and offices of denominational, religious and 
educational institutions. NAIN has_ held 
interfaith conferences (NAINConnects) across 
the continent. Future conferences are planned 
for Winnipeg, Wichita, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Mexico City. 


Contact: Rev. Dr. Don Mayne, NAIN Chair 
6220 Fulton Road 225 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6A3T4 

Tel: 780 466-2757 

Fax 780 469-0945 


Email: dmayne@compusmart.ab.ca 
Website: www.nain.org 


11. Riverside Language Program 


Riverside is an intensive (Shours a day, 5 
days a week) free English language school for 
newly arrived adult immigrants and refugees 
resettled in New York City from all over the 
world. Through the common experience of 
needing to learn English in order to participate 
in American society, people from many 
different countries, native languages, 
religions, races, politics, economic 
background, education, professions, etc. 
come together to learn about one another as 
the subject of their English. Though one goal 
is the new language itself, another goal is 
learning the human commonalities of feelings 
and experiences despite so many differences. 


Contact: Rabbi Phyllis Berman, Executive 
director/founder 

Leslie Robbins Executive Director/founder 
490 Riverside Drive New York, New York 
10027, USA 

Phone 212 662 3200 

Fax 212 870 6841 
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12. Circles of Ten 


“Circles of Ten, Women for World Peace” is a 
grassroots peace movement that envisions a 
world community whose women, men and 
children are actively working for personal, 
interpersonal and worldwide peace. This is 
done by meeting in circles and using a simple 
3-step process, identifying, carrying out and 
making public acts of peacemaking. Through 
answering three questions and telling a peace 
story participation in the circle is widened. 
Participants send a post card or submit stories 
directly to the website, answering the following 
questions: 

Awareness ---- | feel peaceful when: 

Vision --- Peace for me would be: 

Action --- In the name of peace | will: 


Contact: Circles of Ten, Women for World 
Peace 

PO Box 18923 

Boulder, Colorado 80308 

Website: www.peacecircles.net 

Contact: Sarah Hartzell 
Sarah@peacecircles.net 

Tel: 303 494-6503 (USA) 

Contact: Karen Latvala 


Karen@peacecircles.net 
Tel: 719 942-4758 


13. Sanzule Women’s Circle 


This is a project that was initiated by a local 
church in USA. Women in the Sanzule Krisan 
Refugee Camp in Ghana, West Africa were 
without resources or an outlet to sell their 
crafts. 


Webster United Church of Christ developed a 
micro-economic sewing circle to provide start- 
up funds and purchased sewing machines. 
Orders were placed for over 150 dresses, 
skirts and shirts and sold at local churches 
and communities in the US. Each dress had a 
story and a picture of a refugee family. This 
served two purposes, funds were sent back to 
the refugee camp to support the women and 
their voices and stories were read and shared 


with people in the US who may not have been 
aware of the plight of refugees in Ghana. 


Contact: Rev. LaVerne M. Gill 
Webster United Church of Christ 
5484 Webster Church Road 
Dexter, Michigan 48130 


Email: Imgill2309@yahoo.com 
Tel: 734 426-5115 


14. Schools of World Peace 


There are some centres for academic 
reflection on matters of peace and non- 
violence (such as the Peace Studies 
department at Bradford University in the 
United Kingdom or Peace Studies in Costa 
Rica). There are also places, which provide 
training in non-violence, such as Kurve 
Wustrow in Germany or the Karuna Centre in 
the USA. 


Contact: Karuna Centre for Peace building 
447 West St. 

Amherst, MA 01002 

USA 

Tel: +1 413.256.3800 

Fax: +1 413.256.3803 
info@karunacenter.org 


http:/Awww.karunacenter.org/ 


Contact: Kurve Wustrow Bildungs- und 
Begegnungsstatte fur gewaltfreie Aktion e.V. 
Kirchstr. 14 

29462 Wustrow 

Germany 

Tel. +49 5843/9871-0 

Fax +49 5843/9871-11 


info@kurvewustrow.org 


15. Reflective Listening 


In the 1940s, the psychologist Carl Rogers 
introduced the idea of non-directive therapy 
and the skill of reflective listening as a tool to 
show that the expert “knower’ was not the 
professional (doctor, therapist, teacher, 
minister, lawyer, etc.). The client (patient, 
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student, etc.) had all the answers inside but 
needed the skilled reflective listening of the 
understander to sort out the core voice values 
from among the many other voices. 


The skill of reflective listening is applicable in 
all situations of conflict or difference. It is a 
non-judgmental way of being present with 
another person to hear them clearly and fully 
without letting the mind get distracted by one’s 
own thoughts, experiences, or judgments. 
Instead, one repeats in one’s own words the 
essence of what the speaker’ has 
communicated, in that way the speaker feels 
fully listened to and often gets to hear the true 
self clearly. For a brief period of time, the 
listener enters into the world of another 
person. 


While this is a skill that must be taught and 
practised, it is doable by all, not just by pro- 
fessionals. It is a deeply spiritual exchange, 
guided by heart rather than by mind. 


It should be taught in peace curricula, in 
conflict resolution, training in couples-family 
therapy classrooms organizations, etc. 


Contact: Rabbi Phyllis Berman 
Email: Bermanpo@aol.com 


16. Peace Gathering Litany 


Ashes, Stones, & Flowers 
Written by: Patricia Pierce & Rabbi Arthur 
Waskow 


Text can be found: www.shalomctr.org 


Committee Members: 


Rabbi Phyllis Berman, USA (Jewish) 

Rev. Ludger Gaillard, Germany (Christian) 
Ms. Martha Gardner, USA (Christian) 

Rev. LaVerne M. Gill, USA (Christian) 

Mr. Mario Mapanao, Philippines 
(Christian/Raji Yogi) 

Rev. David Christopher Mumford, Netherlands 
(Christian) 

Ms. Zahrah Rashidbeigi, Iran (Muslim) 

Ms. Atefeh Sadeghi, Iran (Muslim) 

Mr. Yasutomo Sawahata, Japan/Switzerland, 
(Buddhist) 

Dr. Siddharta, India (Hindu) 

Dr. Yehuda Stolov, Israel (Jewish) 

Prof. Parichart Suwanbubbha, Thailand 
(Buddhist) 

Rabbi Arthur Waskow, USA (Jewish) 





Rev. LaVerne McCain Gill is African-American and has written on the history and spirituality of 
African-American women. She was the producer and creator of the public radio special "The 
Talented Ten: African American Women in the 103rd Congress." 
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The Dialogue of Religions: Source of Knowledge? 
Means of Peace? 


John D’Arcy May 


The dialogue of religions might be said to be 
in the situation in which the Christian 
ecumenical movement found itself half a 
century ago: Thanks to a relatively small 
number of committed people, institutions are 
in place and there is the prospect of a more 
comprehensive movement taking shape 
(United Religions; World’s Parliament of 
Religions);; but there is still an air of 
irrelevance surrounding the whole 
phenomenon, hardening into hostility in the 
remaining bastions of the ‘scientific’ study of 
religion. At the ‘official’ or representative levels 
of the world’s religions the dialogue is often 
enough met with indifference or suspicion. In 
the majority of theology faculties and religious 
studies departments, though the study of 
religions may have gained ground, the 
dialogue of religions is still kept at arm’s 
length. Religion scholars regard it as a private 
commitment rather than an instrument of 
research, and for many Christian theologians 
it has no direct bearing on biblical, moral or 
dogmatic theology. There must be reasons for 
this discouraging lack of development, and it 
is the purpose of this paper to seek some of 
them out. 


To begin with the much-misunderstood term 
‘dialogue’ itself, it connotes the polite but non- 
committal exchange of doctrinal statements 
between _ representatives nominated by 
various traditions. For this reason | have 
always preferred to speak about ‘interreligious 
communication’ in order to capture the many 
levels at which interreligious encounters 
actually take place in various contexts, from 
the classroom and the hospital ward to the 
workplace and the street." This suggests the 
need for collaborative ‘meta-reflection’ about 
what interreligious Communication involves 
even as we engage in dialogue, for this form 


of communication, like any other, can be 
extensively theorised. In practice, because 
contexts of understanding can vary so widely, 
“the means of communication has to be 
created in the course of communication 
itself." It is becoming more and more 
apparent, for reasons we shall investigate 
shortly, that a real encounter of religious 
worlds has profound implications for the 
religious commitments of those involved, as is 
evident particularly in two recent approaches 
to dialogue: the ‘liberationist (Aloysius Pieris, 
Paul Knitter), stressing collaboration in the 
struggle for justice as the medium, not just a 
topic, of interreligious encounter; and the 
‘comparativist (James Fredericks, Francis 
Clooney), which tries to enter deeply into the 
religious world of one tradition radically 
different from one’s own.” 


Each religious tradition has its own inbuilt bias 
towards affirming the indispensability of what 
counts for it as ‘salvation’; each regards its 
own ‘way as in one sense or another 
‘absolute’ and thus, at least by implication, as 
unique and superior to all others. Precisely 
this need to assert identity-in-relationship /s 
the problem of dialogue; it is the tension 
between “the need to integrate and merge 
versus the need to be unique’”.’ The claims 
seem incompatible, yet their separate 
existence does not mutually invalidate them. 
Religious identities, like those of individual 
persons, do not simply arise in a vacuum as 
the result of some kind of spiritual ‘big bang’, 
as Wilfred Cantwell Smith liked to put it: 
though each is autonomous in its unique 
inspiration, they are themselves the products 
of relationships with religious ‘others’. 


“We each bring distinct identities to dialogue, 
but these identities are themselves both the 
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products and _ the presuppositions of 
interactions, whether individual or collective. It 
is the paradox of identity that you only acquire 
one by entering into a relationship with the 
Other, but in order to take up this relationship 
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you already need to know who you are’. 


Must each tradition, then, simply be allowed 
its own autonomy, right through to the reality 
each conceives of as ‘salvation’ (S. Mark 
Heim)? Or do they all relativise one another 
(John Hick, Alan Race)? A more promising 
approach might be the attempt to deconstruct 
absolutism itself (Michael Barnes, Joseph 
O’Leary).”" Whatever strategy we favour, it is 
obvious that much work needs to be done on 
what might be called the ‘hermeneutics of 
dialogue’, i.e. the theory of communication 
between autonomous social ‘universes of 
meaning’ such as those of the religions. | 
propose to tackle this task in three steps: (1) 
the role of communication in understanding 
religious ‘others’; (2) the role of such 
interreligious understanding in bringing about 
reconciliation and peace; and (3) the light 
shed by these reflections on what it means to 
‘be religious’. 


Understanding through Dialogue? 


Despite the enduring legacy of Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith” and isolated essays by 
scholar-practitioners such as _ Donald 
Swearer,” there is stubborn resistance in the 
field of history of religions (understood as 
Religionswissenschaft and eschewing the 
more speculative phenomenology practised 
by scholars such as Mircea Eliade or 
Gerardus van der Leeuw) to any other than 
strictly rational and scientific methods of 
gaining reliable knowledge of those collective 
social phenomena known as_‘religions’.* 
Anything resembling ‘theology’, ‘confession’ or 
‘commitment must be kept completely 
separate from the study of religion. This 
leaves us with the problem of how to reconcile 
‘insider and ‘outsider perspectives in the 
study of religions and cultures and the even 
more basic problem of who the ‘we’ are who 
undertake this task: de-contextualised 
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Western rationalists for whom all religious 
phenomena are merely ‘data’?” 


‘Dialogue’, understandably in such a context, 
seems to complicate the already fraught 
‘politics of religious studies’ by introducing 
exclusive claims and special pleading. It is 
perfectly legitimate for religious people, but 
has no place in the academy, though the 
knowledge gained by ‘objective’ study of 
religions may be useful to those who wish to 
pursue it. Thanks to the level of reflection on 
participant observation and the subjectivity of 
standpoints reached by the social sciences, 
especially anthropology, in recent years, 
however, it is no longer so easy to maintain 
the imperious reductionism defended by 
Segal, Wiebe, McCutcheon and_ others, 
despite the pertinence of their warnings that 
the study of religions is in danger of being 
reduced to the perpetuation of theology by 
other means.“ The crux of their argument is 
that scholarly integrity entails keeping one’s 
distance from anything that could be 
construed as religious commitment as a 
means of acquiring knowledge of one’s own or 
other religious worlds. But then the question 
must be asked: Does what is presented as the 
fruit of such study capture anything worth 
knowing about ‘religion’ at all, if religion is 
taken to be an intensely personal and 
intrinsically communal matter, knowledge of 
which depends on subjective reporting and 
group _-_ self-representation? It is the 
methodological dilemma of all the social 
sciences: can the socially constructed yet 
ultimately autonomous ‘meanings’ brought 
forth by religious traditions be ‘explained’ in 
the manner of the physical sciences 
(Erklaren), or can they only be ‘interpreted’ 
and ‘understood’ (Verstehen)?™" 


My own view is that, although the study of 
religion offers ample scope for the rational 
sifting of evidence and generalisation from it, 
in the end reliable knowledge of religions, 
one’s own and others’, is intersubjective. | 
have therefore never subscribed to the 
‘neutralist or ‘reductionist view — of 
Religionswissenschaft. To me it is illusory to 
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think that in any field of intellectual endeavour, 
even the ‘hard’ sciences, _ individual 
standpoint, emotional response, creative 
imagination and personal commitment play no 
part in the acquisition of knowledge. It is not 
felt to be objectionable if a professor of 
literature also happens to be a poet or a 
novelist, as long as he or she has the ability to 
conceptualise literary theory and analyse the 
history of literature. In the case of religion, 
where both objective comparison § and 
subjective evaluation of data are always in 
play, mature scholarship involves becoming 
aware of these at a meta-level of reflective 
analysis. It is not ultimately possible either to 
understand the others as they understand 
themselves or to make explicit the conceptual 
framework in which we do so without entering 
into actual communication with the other 
tradition, for this entails the step from 
observation and abstraction to the practical 
testing of one’s conclusions in the give and 
take of interpersonal and_ intercommunal 
exchange. Whether this takes the form of 
personal conversation, participation in ritual, 
the appreciation of art or — as a last resort! — 
the study of literature is a secondary matter. 
For Hegel, the dual movement of ‘passing 
over into the unfamiliar world of another 
culture and ‘coming back’, transformed by the 
experience, to re-inhabit one’s own was the 
essence of education, an insight that has 
been  re-appropriated for  interreligious 
dialogue by John Dunne and Raimon 
Panikkar.“” Disciplined dialogue is thus not 
merely a legitimate but an indispensable 
means of acquiring reliable Knowledge of both 
one’s own and other traditions. 


Peace through Dialogue? 


Alongside the traditional objections to the 
validity of religion, such as the advance of 
science or the problem of evil, the supposed 
intrinsic link between religion and violence has 
become a major concern in the course of the 
twentieth century. This objection can no 
longer be refuted simply by saying that it is 
only ‘debased’ or ‘distorted’ religion that leads 


to violence, not religion in itself. Religion is 
said to have arisen in order to rationalise the 
murder of a mythical patriarch (Sigmund 
Freud), the killing of animals in the hunt 
(Walter Burkert) or the scapegoating of 
individuals to purge the community of guilt 
(René Girard); indeed, if we follow Nietzsche 
we could say that violence is itself religious, a 
theme that can readily be detected in the 
noble sacrifices of classical literature and the 
redemptive vengeance that figures so 
prominently in contemporary film and 
television drama (Walter Wink). 
Considerably less effort has been put into 
researching the connection between the 
religions and peace, what Marc Gopin calls 
their ‘prosocial’ potential.“”" Religion, it seems, 
is capable of inspiring both the depths of 
violence in Crusade and Jihad, Holocaust and 
Intifada, and the heights of reconciliation, from 
Saints Francis of Assisi and Raymond Lull to 
Mahatma Gandhi, Martin Luther King and 
Thich Nhat Hanh, thus demonstrating the 
‘ambivalence of the sacred’ (R. Scott 
Appleby).*”" 

There is no doubt that the long, sad history of 
religions-in-conflict corroborates this modern 
objection to religion: just as there seems to be 
scarcely a tradition that has not succumbed to 
the ‘revolt against complexity’ by falling into 
fundamentalism, so there is hardly any that is 
not in one way or another compromised by 
association with violence. Yet we know that all 
religious traditions properly so called have 
embedded within them precious ethical values 
— repentance, forgiveness, compassion, 
justice — which they have inspired and 
nurtured through the ages. This is not to say 
that such values cannot exist independently of 
religious traditions, but simply that the 
religions have been the matrix in which they 
have been able to flourish. The religions as 
such have seldom been the sole underlying 
cause of conflict; not even in the internecine 
conflicts of the first Islamic centuries, the 
Crusades, or the post-Reformation wars of 
religion was this the case. Rather, it is what 
Buddhists succinctly call the ‘three poisons’ of 
greed, hatred and delusion, manifested in 
economic inequality and injustice, communal 
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rivalry and ethnic resentment, the lust for 
power and the flaunting of wealth, that have 
motivated violence. Ethnic superiority and 
religious intolerance are pressed into service 
as ideologies to legitimate the brutal 
enforcement of these attitudes or violent 
resistance to them, but they are seldom 
‘causes’ in their own right. 


It is at this point that the realisation becomes 
relevant that dialogue is itself an ethical reality 
which in an important sense — most 
convincingly articulated by Emanuel Levinas — 
is prior to knowledge itself.*“ This ethical 
reality of the encounter with what Levinas 
calls the ‘infinite’ in the face — especially the 
eyes — of the other makes thinking a moral 
enterprise and dialogue a religious act, in 
Christian terms the ‘sacrament of the 
stranger. We may reformulate Levinas’s 
‘infinite’ as the (admittedly polysemic) cipher 
‘transcendence’, meaning by _ this’ the 
intentionality of the human mind by virtue of 
which it is ‘always already’ beyond, further 
than what is explicitly conceivable (as 
formulated, for example, by Karl Rahner and 
Bernard Lonergan). We might then say that 
interreligious communication offers us a 
unique opportunity to ‘practise transcendence’ 
by moving beyond the symbolisms and 
institutions which mediate transcendence to 
us in our own tradition (as some kind of 
religious ‘object’), thereby relativising them 
while adhering to the judgement of religious 
truth rooted in transcendence itself (as the 
‘intentional dynamic’ of the religious attitude). 
This frees us to enter into: the stories and 
symbols of religious others as if they were our 
own, thereby discovering new possibilities of 
transcendence which may have remained 
latent in our own religious identity.“ This 
presupposes, of course, that all the 
complexities surrounding the concept of 
‘transcendence’ itself have been sorted out — 
whether it is admissible at all, purely 
intentional or in some sense really existent — a 
task we cannot undertake here.™ The greater 
the degree of difference, the more severely 
the quality of our own response in the 
presence of the other is tested; and when 
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otherness degenerates into hostility, the 
religious dimension of the ethical challenge 
becomes manifest (“Love your enemies, do 
good to those who hate you...”, Luke 6:27: 
“Hatred can never put an end to hatred; love 
alone can...”, Dhammapada 5). We might 
even speak of a ‘spirituality of dialogue’. 


It is thus not only in the genesis of conflicts 
but also in their resolution that the religious 
dimension of dialogue becomes apparent. The 
religious name for this is reconciliation." 
Cultural and religious perspectives greatly 
influence how one thinks of reconciliation," 
and in Western Christian settings we normally 
associate it with the reciprocal relationship 
between repentance and forgiveness, priority 
usually being given to forgiveness. Each of 
these goes beyond merely forgetting past 
wrongs to engage actively in ‘deep 
remembering’; neither is a substitute for 
seeing that not only retributive but restorative 
justice is done; and both together go deeper 
than professional conflict resolution based on 
mediation techniques. The more deeply 
ingrained the conflict is in the social fabric, the 
more ‘political’ the acts of forgiveness and 
repentance, whether private or _ public, 
become. The potential of the dialogue of 
religions in conflict situations is that it goes 
deeper into the particularities of the 
protagonists’ religious worlds than the more 
abstract — and therefore alien — strategy of 
universalising the terms of the conflict. It 
invites the parties to follow an alternative route 
to a genuine transcendence of the conflict by 
re-appropriating each ___tradition’s = own 
cherished religious values as a first step 
towards appreciating those of the others. 
Though forgiveness in such circumstances 
can seem impossibly difficult and repentance 
extremely unlikely, if the parties to the conflict 
can be empowered to bring about change 
themselves rather than have it imposed on 
them by outsiders, to initiate the dialectic of 
forgiveness and repentance in their own ways 
and by mutual agreement, then former 
enemies can be liberated from backward- 
looking hatred to build a new future together. 
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Such processes are _ intrinsically political, 
though the time comes when what was begun 
in the religious commitments of the parties 
can be carried forward in the public arena of 
institutional change. Politics constructs a 
forum in which ideas and interests can clash 
non-violently. It is premised on consensus 
about the limits of toleration, but in situations 
where the boundaries of humane behaviour 
have been consistently overstepped, ‘apology’ 
and ‘compromise’ come to seem like acts of 
betrayal and forgiveness must dig very deep. 
“Practically, politically and morally, the 
institutionalisation of forgiveness is one of the 
things that make society’ possible”.” 
Reconciliation, as the coincidence of 
forgiveness and_ repentance, is_ both 
transcendent and particular, ‘religious’ and 
political, conditioned by the beliefs and 
sensitivities of individuals and groups. When 
religion is involved in conflict, the motives for 
enmity and animosity carry the ‘ultimate’ 
sanction of worldviews and beliefs which may 
not be compromised under any _ circum- 
stances. By the same _ token,’ these 
worldviews, in all their particularity, contain for 
each of their respective adherents the key to 
transcending the conflict through the ‘re- 
membering’ demanded by reconciliation, if 
only they can be brought into communication 
and interaction through dialogue.” 


Religion through Dialogue? 


Underlying all that we have said so far is a 
residual ambiguity about what it means to ‘be 
religious’ in the post-modern context of 
limitless diversity, the post-colonial situation of 
resurgent ethnic, cultural and_ religious 
autonomy, and what Manuel Castells calls the 
‘real virtuality’ of the ‘network society’ brought 
about by global electronic communication. 
What counts as ‘religion’ in these new 
contexts? As Westerners, even those who 
have repudiated Christianity, still think of 
religion in terms of theism, religion in this 
sense is widely rejected in the West, though 
some theologians seem unaware that it is 
precisely a vivid and lively theism that is being 
enthusiastically embraced by ever larger 


numbers of both Christians and Muslims in the 
‘South’.““" These are extremely complex 
phenomena which require rigorous analysis. 
Why are Muslim women in Iran burning the 
chador in protest while their sisters in 
neighbouring Turkey are demonstrating for the 
right to wear it? Why are young girls in the 
more relaxed Muslim circles of Indonesia or 
Britain suddenly seized with a religious dread 
which compels them to wear the hijab and be 
dominated by men? Why are Christians in 
Latin America turning to an_ apolitical 
Pentecostalism in their millions? How could so 
much of the vast Pacific have become so 
enthusiastically Christian in such a short time? 
Why is a seemingly reactionary Roman 
Catholicism flourishing in Asia and Africa? 
The examples are as manifold as they are 
baffling to those with a European concept of 
religion, whether classical or modern, and to 
European Christians of a ‘liberal’ cast of mind. 


The value of the ‘objective’ and comparative 
study of religion becomes apparent when we 
learn that for much of humankind, whether in 
the Pacific Islands, East Asia, or the American 
and African continents, religion traditionally 
had little to do with theism but sprang from the 
immanence of the sacred within’ the 
phenomena of nature, which does not 
necessarily mean that it was not transcendent. 
The religions, as the ‘narrators’ of 
transcendence’, have found many different 
ways to dramatise and institutionalise the 
human relationship to the transcendent, 
understood in both its ‘subjective’ and 
‘objective’ senses. In the new global public 
sphere, in consequence, we are all ipso facto 
pluralists, because in virtually every social and 
cultural context, even formerly closed or 
monochrome ones like China or much of the 
Muslim world, we are constantly being 
confronted with new and unfamiliar ways of 
‘being religious’. It now becomes apparent 
why | prefer to work with the concept of 
‘interreligious communication’ in various 
media and at different levels, rather than the 
more formal and_ doctrinal ‘dialogue’. 
Whichever term we use, we see that the new 
situation holds multiple implications for it, 
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which | would group under the following 
headings: 


1. Epistemological 


Resistance to the idea that religion entails 
knowledge, that religious propositions, though 
they do not refer in the same way as empirical 
ones, are nevertheless cognitive, has been 
persistent in the post-Enlightenment 
orthodoxy of much Western philosophy, 
though this is changing as_ French 
phenomenology (Marion, Derrida) rediscovers 
God and linguistic analysis tackles the 
conceptual problems of religious doctrines. 
The great intellectual systems of India, 
whether Hindu or Buddhist, all came to grips 
in one way or another with the conditions 
under which transcendent knowledge is 
possible, as did those of the Christian and 
Islamic Middle Ages. In _ dialogue’ the 
concession needs to be made by both sides 
that the possibility of the other's being able to 
offer new and valuable knowledge relevant to 
one’s own understanding of religion may not 
be ruled out a prion; nor may the possibility 
that such knowledge could be viable in the 
public forum of discourse about ‘religion-in- 
general’. In particular, the role of personal 
commitment as well as intellectual judgement 
in acquiring knowledge of any kind makes it 
evident that Knowing, like communicating, is 
an ethical enterprise. This becomes especially 
relevant in the context of religious knowledge. 


2. Ethical 


Dialogue, as we have seen, like politics, is 
always particular. Every act of communication 
rests on ethical presuppositions, and the 
encounter with the face of the other, in the 
sense defined by Levinas and refined by 
Ricoeur, though it necessarily has ontological 
presuppositions, is in a fundamental sense 
pre-cognitive and _ pre-ontological. In this 
acknowledgement of the rightness of the 
other's existence as something ‘better than 
being" there is a primordial orientation, a 
trans-subjective intentionality, which is prior to 
all attempts to speak about it, symbolise it and 
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enact it as ‘transcendence’. The summons to 
commitment disclosed in the fact of the other 
is unconditional; it is the prototype, as it were, 
of the dimension of transcendence proper to 
ethical obligation. It is only in meeting the 
gaze of the other, in the ‘saying’ which 
constitutes actual communication, /e dire as 
opposed to the always retrospective dit, that 
we are carried beyond the ‘totality’ of 
conceivable knowledge of the world to the 
‘infinity’ which transcends the world. This is 
primordial; revelations, norms and doctrines 
are derivative. They utilise whatever symbolic 
media particular cultures and histories provide 
in order to- articulate the — primary 
symbolisation, the ruling metaphor of a 
religious tradition, which by definition 
articulates transcendence itself. Languages 
and cultures make it possible for us to have 
interpersonal and interreligious encounters in 
the first place, but always modo concreto, ‘in 
particular. Religious knowing is thus a 
continual mediation between ethical acts, 
symbolisations of meaning and propositional 
truth. In the words of a recent definition of 
religion, it is “an explanation of the ultimate 
meaning of life, and how to _ live 
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accordingly’. 


3. Aesthetic 

In our verbal and rationalistic intellectual 
environment it is perhaps worth emphasising 
the further point that none of the above can 
happen unless emotional reactions and 
imaginative visions are allowed to play a part. 
Far from being distractions and delusions 
which endanger the reliability of knowledge, 
as our use of language conditions us to 
believe, emotion is crucial to any kind of 
empathy with religious realities, our own or 
others’. It is precisely the rational component 
of our minds’ capacity for transcendence that 
allows us to be aware of this and to exercise 
critical control over it, but without emotional 
involvement and a sense of beauty we will 
remain trapped in the dilemma of the social 
sciences, vainly seeking ‘objective’ knowledge 
of what is in fact the most subjective of all 
human experiences, the realisation of ultimate 
meaning and our response to it. The rise of 
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so-called ‘world philosophy’, which engages 
Western philosophy with its Indian, Japanese, 
African and other non-Western counterparts, 
promises radical new perspectives on the 
aesthetics of rationality. 


In the light of all this it is somewhat 
disingenuous to speak, as | and many others 
have done, of the religions as ‘spiritual 
resources’ which must now be brought to bear 
on the problems of human survival in a co- 
ordinated and rational way. The much- 
vaunted ‘global ethic’ (Hans Kung), if it is to 
bring about ‘ethical globalisation’ (Mary 
Robinson) in the form of humane and 
constructive solutions to humankind’s self- 
inflicted problems, must be an inter-religious 
ethic, one which gives testimony to the 
religions’ ability to surmount their own age-old 
antagonisms, just as religious education must 
become inter-religious learning if it is to be 
credible and effective. That is the theory, but 
as long as it remains within the parameters of 
‘tolerance’, ‘liberalism’ and ‘pluralism’ inherited 
from the European’ Enlightenment — 
indispensable and inalienable as these are - it 
does not even begin to come to terms with the 


depths of rage and the crises of identity which 
must be coped with if we are to bring about a 
global non-violent way of life for all, not just 
the privileged and powerful. This would be in 
itself not only an ethical but a religious reality, 
even though constructing it would be an 
eminently rational enterprise and the religions 
as we know them may be transformed in the 
process. Much self-transcendence in the 
name of transcendence itself needs to take 
place, both individually and collectively, in 
both cultural and institutional settings, before 
a fundamental ‘solution’ to our problems can 
be envisaged. 


Perhaps, though, it will turn out to be a 
solution precisely because it is a non-solution, 
not something we planned for as_ the 
anticipated outcome of dialogue but the new 
relationship to the religious — or ‘spirituality’, if 
you will — discovered in the course of 
interreligious Communication itself. Perhaps 
this dynamic implicit in dialogue, if only it is 
carried through consistently to its ‘end’ — in 
both senses of the term! — will be our biggest 
surprise. 
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“For a fuller discussion of what follows see J.D. May, “A Rationale for Reconciliation”, Uniting Church Studies 7/1 
(2001), 1-13. 

See Michael Hurley, ed., Reconciliation in Religion and Society (Belfast: Institute of Irish Studies, 1994). 

*" May, “Reconciliation”, 9. 

* This theme is developed by Geiko Miller-Fahrenholz, The Art of Forgiveness: Theological Reflections on Healing 
and Reconciliation (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1997) [a complete reworking of the German original, 
Vergebung macht frei. Vorschlage fur eine Theologie der Vergebung (Frankfurt: Lembeck, 1996)]; and by Terence P. 
McCaughey, Memory and Redemption: Church, Politics and Prophetic Theology in Ireland (Dublin: Gill and Macmillan, 
1993). 

*“" Manuel Castells, The Rise of the Network Society. The Information Age: Economy, Society and Culture, Vol. | 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1996), chapter 6, esp. 410-418. 

*“" Walbert BihImann pointed thirty years ago to The Coming of the Third Church; more recently, Philip Jenkins has 
caused a stir with his The Next Christendom: The Coming of Global Christianity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2002). 

“" Zygmunt Bauman’s gloss on Levinas’s ‘otherwise than being’, Postmodern Ethics (Oxford: Blackwell, 1993), 71-74. 
““Leonard Swidler and Paul Mojzes, eds., Attitudes of Religions and Ideologies Toward the Outsider: The Other 
(Lewiston/Queenstown/Lampeter: The Edwin Mellen Press, 1990), iv. 
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PROMOTING HUMAN RIGHTS AND PEACE - 
THE ROLE OF RELIGION 


R. Sampatkumar 


Fifty-five years ago a Magna Carta for 
humankind was drafted. The 1948 Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights was an emphatic 
response to the rights committed in the years 
leading up to and during the Second World 
War. The realization that denial of human 
rights to any group in any country could have 
far reaching effects everywhere threatening 
international peace and security prompted the 
appointment of the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights charged with 
the task of drafting the Declaration. Though it 
was not clear at the time the Declaration was 
adopted by the General Assembly, the extent 
to which it would have full legal force, in the 
decades that followed, the Declaration has 
found wider acceptance and has_ been 
instrumental in giving a fillip to the 
development of international humanitarian 
law. Many countries have either reference to 
these rights or explicitly included them in their 
written constitutions. | However, there still 
remains a nagging question: Are the rights 
mentioned in the Declaration truly universal? 


Even during the drafting stage, the cleavage 
between western and non-western 
philosophical approaches to human rights 
became apparent. ‘Although there were 
occasional references to relevant ideas in 
non-European traditions such as Confucian or 
Islamic thought, a European and American 
frame of reference dominated the 
deliberations from which the Universal 
Declaration emerged.’ Third world 
perspectives, subsequently so prominent in 
the United Nations system, were 
underrepresented in the process of drafting. 
Thus, the final version of the Declaration 
essentially reflected the Western philosophical 
tradition. As Dr. Mahathir bin Mohamad of 


Malaysia put it, "“here is a difference in the 
perception of human rights between the East 
and the West. Whereas the West is almost 
obsessively concerned with the rights of the 
individual, the East is more concerned with 
the rights of the community.” This view is 
shared also by the Vietnamese and the 
Chinese who reject the very concern with 
human rights as bourgeois, western and 
incompatible with their traditional values and 
vision of the good life. For them, social 
solidarity, a prosperous economy and a strong 
and powerful state are the highest national 
goals. And the individual has meaning and 
value only to the extent that she or he serves 
society. 


The initial cultural and _ philosophical 
differences in the approach to human rights 
were drowned, though temporarily, during the 
cold war years by ideological competition 
between capitalism and communism. The 
capitalist ‘free’ world took upon itself to 
champion the cause of human rights while 
decrying that the totalitarian, communist 
states were denying basic rights and dignity to 
their citizens. In the mean time, the so-called 
developing countries of the south and east 
were struggling to survive by grappling with 
mundane problems like poverty, disease and 
ignorance and, exploiting, whenever possible, 
the ideological conflict to their own 
material/economic advantage. 


The latter half of the twentieth century and the 
first three years of the present century are 
replete with events that have brought great 
urgency to promote human rights on a wider 
scale in order to ensure our well-being. The 
break-up of the Soviet Union, several major 
conflicts and wars in different parts of the 
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world, the rapid process of globalization, new 
technologies and the growing threat of 
terrorism pose new challenges. On the one 
hand, the shrinking global village and the 
emergence of a single political ideology based 
on free market economy provide unfair 
advantages to the developed nations and 
restrict the means of the poor countries to 
develop. On the other hand, though terrorism 
was not a new phenomenon, the event of 11 
September 2001 in the United states marked 
the beginning of a growing global menace to 
security of anyone anywhere on this planet. It 
is unfortunate that the new wave of terrorism 
is imbued with a religious connotation with 
undertones of a clash of civilizations. 


Freedom and democracy are the foundation 
stones necessary to build a just and 
prosperous society. Freedom of the individual 
should reflect his/her ability to exercise rights 
in a responsible manner. Democracy 
provides a framework for good governance 
without denying any section of the society the 
Opportunity to express its views’ and 
convictions. Those who see freedom of the 
individual as purely western or Christian in its 
origin should know that until recently Catholics 
enforced strict religious hierarchy and the 
Protestants systematically suppressed dissent 
within their own _ jurisdiction. Religious 
freedom, as a fundamental right of all 
individuals, was not effectively institutionalised 
among the Protestants until Roger Williams 
established Rhode Island as an independent 
territory. As Robert Traer explains, “When 
Asians or Africans practicing: Hindu, Buddhist, 
Islamic or indigenous traditions assert their 
cultural rights today and complain that 
international human rights law is dominated by 
Western individualism, they are challenging 
the universality of the idea that communities 
are formed by individuals who enter into a 
social contract. In historical terms, of course 
they are correct. Until very recently, all 
societies were formed more around kinship 
and ethnic identities, than by the voluntary 
decision of their individual members. Prior to 
modern democratic forms of government, 
individuals had little say about the laws that 
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governed their societies. Any assertion of the 
universality of human rights, therefore, must 
be acknowledged as a contemporary claim 
that such rights are universally the necessary 
social conditions for human dignity”. 


Every society strives for human progress, 
which can be defined as movement toward 
economic development and material well- 
being, socio-economic equity and _ political 
democracy. As Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
wisely said, “success of any society in making 
progress is determined by its culture, not 
politics’. Culture is the entire way of life of a 
society, its values, practices, symbols, 
institutions and human relationship. In many 
instances, culture is derived from religion. 
Religion influences a culture’s belief system 
and practices, which is why when individuals 
or communities convert to another religion, 
their attitudes and way of life may undergo 
significant changes. 


As can be seen from the table, more than 
eighty per cent of the world’s populations of 
some six billion adhere to one or the other 
religion. Their values, behaviour pattern, 
concept of right and wrong and their view of 
the society are all impacted by the religious 
beliefs they hold. It is therefore important to 
examine how far the basic religious texts, 
hierarchy, institutions and those who 
authoritatively interpret the scriptures give 
credence to the human rights enshrined in the 
1948 Declaration. Assuming that these rights 
are universal, one may seek to answer ‘how 
can religion be instrumental in promoting 
human rights and in preventing human rights 
violations?’ In the present political climate in 
the uni-polar world, one is graciously 
accorded the freedom to ‘conform’ but not the 
freedom to ‘differ or ‘disagree’. How does this 
fit into the concept of human rights and with 
religious fundamentalism? 
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Table | 


Major Religions of the World 
Number of Adherents 


Christianity : 2 billion 

Islam: 1.3 billion 

Hinduism: 900 million 

Secular/Nonreligious/ 
Agnostic/Atheist: 850 million 

Buddhism: 360 million 

Chinese traditional religion: 225 million 

Primal-indigenous: 150 million 


African Traditional & Diasporic: 95 million 


Sikhism: 23 million 


10. Juche: 19 million 
11. Spiritism: 14 million 


primal-indigenous 


incl. African 


hum 


atheists, etc} 


©." www adherents.com 


Source: www.adherents.com 


. Judaism: 14 million 

. Bha’i: 6 million 

. Jainism: 4 million 

. Shinto: 4 million 

. Cao Dai: 3 million 

. Tenrikyo: 2.4 million 

. Neo-Paganism: 1 million 

. Unitarian-Universalism: 800 thousand 
. Rastafarianism: 700 thousand 
. Scientology: 600 thousand 

. Zoroastrianism: 150 thousand 
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The 1948 Declaration in its preamble states 
‘that the “recognition of inherent dignity and of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all members 
of the human family is the foundation of 
freedom, justice and peace in the world’. The 
Declaration is secular having no religious 
affiliation and, therefore, does not mention God 
as the ultimate source of human rights. 
Practically all religions subscribe to the concept 
of God, with the notable exception of 
Buddhism. In the Judeo-Christian tradition 
persons have human rights because they are 
created in the image of God. Theistic 
Hinduism believes that all humans are God’s 
creation and individual rights would follow 
when one performs one’s own dharma or 
duties. In that sense all rights are considered 
as a reward for the responsibilities undertaken 
and duties discharged. This underscores the 
ethic of responsibility and loyalty towards the 
community in the same manner as Article 29 of 
the Declaration, viz. “Everyone has duties to 
the community in which alone the free and full 
development of his personality is possible”. To 
further strengthen the idea that rights entail 
responsibilities, several prominent western 
intellectuals and politicians including Helmut 
Schmidt subscribed to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Responsibilities drafted 
by the Inter-Action Council in September 1997. 


In Islam, Dr. Mohammad Saeed Bahmanpour 
explains, ‘the main pivotal and the most 
pervasive concept is God; the One, the Creator 
and Commander of all worlds. He has created 
human beings and has given them human 
rights. However, they also have some duties 
and responsibilities towards Him. They can not 
do whatever they wish or live in whatever way 
they like, even if all of them agree and have 
consensus about it; and even if what they 
agree upon gives all of them the greatest 
pleasure possible in this world..... The 
Declaration of Human Rights, having: its roots 
and origins in the liberalist mindset of the 
modern West, can by no means accommodate 
in its entire framework the concept of God, the 
concept of the world beyond and the 
implication of these two, i.e. the concept of sin. 
The very language, tone, insinuation and 
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undertone of the Declaration are all in defiance 
with such a concept’. In spite of this, many 
Muslims agree that Islam was the first to 
recognise basic human rights and almost 
fourteen centuries ago it set up guarantees and 
safeguards that have only recently been 
incorporated in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


Buddhism’s main aim is to understand 
dhamma or the true nature of things, their 
intrinsic lawfulness as it were. Buddha 
declared: ‘Who sees dhamma sees me. Who 
sees me sees dhamma’. Human nature and 
human relationship are derivatives from 
dhamma, the true nature of things. While 
many Buddhists are reluctant to identify the 
dhamma with human rights, others claim that 
dhamma_ is that universal morality which 
protects the weak from the strong, which 
provides common models, standards, and 
rules, and which safeguards the growth of the 
individual. It is what makes liberty and equality 
effective. The Dalai Lama rejects that there is 
any incompatibility between human rights of 
the Declaration and the ‘Asia values’. Seeing 
no contradiction between the need _ for 
economic development and the need for 
human rights, he warns that human rights 
should not remain an ideal to be achieved but a 
requisite foundation for every human society. 


Confucius (551-479 BCV) was a self-educated 
man. Like his personality, his teachings are 
natural, human and simple. The key concept 
of Confucianism is the Chinese character jen, 
which has been variously translated as virtue, 
love, magnanimity, or human-heartedness. 
Confucius’ philosophy was not founded upon 
supernaturalism. Humanity was central in his 
philosophy. “Virtue,” he said, “is to love men 
(sic). And wisdom is to understand men.” Jen 
is complemented by virtue (fe) and 
righteousness (y/). China and other countries 
in East Asia, influenced by Confucianism, have 
propounded a set of “Asian values” to 
differentiate an Asian model of development 
from a Western model identified with 
individualism, liberal democracy and, human 
rights. However, scholars like WWM. Theodore 
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De Bary argue that while the Confucian sense 
of personhood differs in some respects from 
Western libertarian concepts of the individual, it 
is not incompatible with human rights, but 
could, rather, enhance them. 


Globalisation marks an _ extraordinary new 
stage in humanity’s voyage in civilization. 
Many things distant and alien do not any longer 
command our awe and suspicion; we can learn 
and understand them, first-hand. At the same 
time, they generate tremors in our community’s 
belief system and cultural heritage that have, 
until now, given us cohesion and identity. The 
wave of change is too strong to counter, but 
can be harnessed to build a better world where 
human dignity is sacred and human rights are 
respected. Peace and well-being in the 
present are equally important as the promise of 
salvation, heaven, moksha or nirvana in the life 
after. Religions can serve to heal past wounds, 
build harmony in multi-religious societies and 
ensure that fanaticism does not hold peace a 
hostage. 


Religions can play a dual role: ensure that all 
adherents within their own religions are treated 
with equanimity; and, clarify the attitude 
towards those outside their fold. There is 
growing tendency in many religious traditions 
to interpret scriptures in a manner as to permit 
improved treatment of women, minorities and 
other socially or otherwise handicapped 
groups. In a number of instances, male 
chauvinism has given way to equal opportunity 
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In the Name of Allah, the Most Compassionate, the Dispenser of Grace 


Jumu’ah Khutbah/Friday Congregational Sermon 
Islamic Society of Michiana (South Bend, Indiana) 
23"" July 2004/5th Jamad al-Thani 1425 


A Belated Muslim Response to the Humanitarian Crisis in Darfur 
Imam A. Rashied Omar 


We are indeed living in stressful times. Never before in our contemporary history have faith and 
commitment of Muslims for a more peaceful, just and humane world been more tested as it is has 
been during recent times. 


Besides the many human tragedies that continue to plague our world, like the ongoing violence in Iraq 
and the Occupied Territories of Gaza and the West Bank, we have been made aware for months now 
that the predominantly Muslim population of the Darfur region of the Western Sudan is facing a 
humanitarian crisis of epic proportions." 


According to Human Rights Watch, it is estimated that up to 30,000 people have been killed and over 
1 million people have been displaced from their homes at the hands of marauding gangs of militiamen 
calling themselves the "Janjawid."* 


Based on numerous eyewitness accounts, Amnesty International reports that "men have been killed 
inside mosques, women raped in front of their husbands and old women killed when their homes have 
been set alight - all acts designed to humiliate and destroy the fabric of community life, over and 


beyond the individual atrocity".* 


The Islamic Center of Southern California in a press release claims that during the course of the 
violence and destruction in Darfur over forty mosques have been destroyed and countless Qur’ans 
desecrated.* | have been able to independently verify this claim in a personal interview with a member 
of our masjid congregation who is from Darfur. He told me that the central masjid in the historic village 
of Tina, where his grandfather had been the Imam for over 30 years, has completely vanished from 
the earth along with the village and all of its inhabitants. This was the result of one of the bombing 
campaigns executed by the Sudanese air force.° 


It is crystal clear now that the situation in Darfur, Sudan has reached horrific proportions and Muslims 
can no longer deny or turn a blind eye to this ongoing human suffering.° 

In this khutbha/sermon | would like to share some guidelines as to how we should be responding to 
the current crisis in Darfur, Sudan. For the purpose of the Friday sermon is to provide weekly religious 
guidance on current events, and the Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) has exhorted that: 
“Din/Religion is providing Good Counsel and Advice/Nasiha”. 
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It is fitting to begin by placing my advice/nasiha within the broad theological and jurisprudential 
framework of Islam. First and foremost, the Glorious Qur'an in Surah-al-Hujarat, Chapter 49, Verse 10 
enjoins us to make peace and reconciliation/sulh Be Weel two conflicting parties. 
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“The Believers are but a single Brotherhood/Sisterhood: 
So make peace and reconciliation between your two (contending) brothers; 
and observe your duty to Allah that ye may receive Mercy.” 


It is instructive to note that the Quranic exhortation to promote peace and reconciliation in the above 
verse is in the imperative form. This gives the injunction a greater sense of urgency. 


Second, in his famous farewell sermon at ‘Arafat on his final pilgrimage/al-khutbat-al-wida’, just before 
his death, the Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) summed up the essence of the social 
message of the Islam as anti-racism when he proclaimed: 


“All human beings are descendent from the prototype Adam, and Adam has been 
created from the earth. There is no superiority for an Arab over a non-Arab, nor for a 
non-Arab over an Arab. Neither is there superiority for a white person over a black 
person, nor for a black person over a white person, except the superiority gained 
through God-consciousness/taqwa. Indeed the noblest of you in the sight of God is the 
one with the most righteous conduct/taqwa." 


This famous prophetic tradition/hadith is further reinforced by a verse in the Glorious Quran in Surah 
al-Rum, Chapter 30, Verse 22 in which differences in languages and pigmentations of skin among 
human beings are described as ans of the existence of God, which need to be celebrated. 
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“And of the Signs of Allah, is the creation of the heavens and the earth and in the 
variations of your languages and skin colors” 


Third, Islam has made the alleviation of human suffering through acts of charity/zakat, one of the five 
pillars/arkan al-Islam on which it is built. This is established on a prophetic tradition/hadith reported on 
the authority of Ibn ‘Umar, the son of Umar bin al-Khattab, May Allah be pleased with both, who said: | 
heard the messenger of Allah say: 


"Islam has been built on five [pillars]: testifying that there is no god but Allah and that 
Muhammad is the messenger of Allah, performing the prayers, paying the zakat, making 
the pilgrimage to the House, and fasting in Ramadan." (the tradition was related by Bukhari 
and Muslim) 
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The categories of zakat recipients have been clearly outlined by Allah, the Sublime, in Chapter 9, 
verse 60, of the Glorious Qur’an as follows; 
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“Alms are for the poor and needy, for its administration, for the promotion of goodwill 
towards Islam, for liberation struggles, for debtors, for all beneficial causes, and for 
refugees.” 


Fourth, the Islamic concept of peace does not merely aspire for a cessation of war, known in the 
literature as negative peace. The Islamic concept of peace is a positive one that seeks to build long- 
year sustainable relationships and reconciliation based on justice known in the Qur'an as ‘ad/ and gist. 
This is clearly enunciated in the lowing verse Ak the Glorious Qur'an: 
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“If two parties among the Believers fall into a quarrel, make peace between them; but if 
one of them transgresses beyond all bounds against the other, then fight you all against 
the transgressor until it complies with the command of Allah; but if it complies then 
make peace between them with JUSTICE and be FAIR; for Allah loves those who are fair 
and just” 

(Surah-al-Hujurat, Chapter 49, Verse 9). 


How then can we operationalize these guiding Islamic principles? 


Using the Islamic principles outlined above as their beacon, | would like to propose four strategies that 
may be useful in helping Muslims respond to the current crisis in the Darfur. First, as Muslims and 
members of the larger human family, we should add our voices to the calls on the Sudanese 
Government to establish an immediate cessation of hostilities by; (a) disarming and disbanding the 
Janjawid militia operating in Darfur; (b) ensuring full access for humanitarian efforts to assist and 
repatriate the displaced people of Darfur and (c) ensuring full access for international human rights 
monitors. In this regard it is encouraging to note that the Islamic Society of North America (ISNA) in a 
press statement has called on the Sudanese president, Omar el-Bashir “to ensure the safety and 
security of all of citizens”.’ | hasten to add that it is my considered view that the humanitarian operation 
in Darfur should be done under the official auspices of the United Nations and led by the African 
Union. It would be strategically unwise and wholly unhelpful for any United Nations: resolutions 
including any humanitarian operation in Darfur to be led the United States or Great Britain.® 
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Second, we should raise funds to support the Darfur relief efforts. This is a critical juncture in which 
Muslims should arise to their Islamic responsibility and fulfill the third and most neglected pillar of 
Islam by discharging their zakat/charities generously. In this regard | have been encouraged by the 
efforts of the Council of Islamic Organizations of Greater Chicago who has established a special 
Darfur Relief Fund* for pooling tax-deductible, charitable donations in support of these refugees.° | 
urge you to support this and other similar efforts generously. "° 


Third, in light of the recent claim by Human Rights Watch that it has obtained official Sudanese 
government documents that "illustrate the involvement, at the highest levels, of the state bureaucracy 
in the recruitment and arming of militia and the authorization of their activities that have resulted in 
crimes against humanity and war crimes", we should call for the United Nations to establish a high- 
level Darfur investigative tribunal to look into these allegations. If sufficient evidence exist the 
Sudanese government officials and the Janjawid militia as well as members of the opposition who are 
guilty of human atrocities should be prosecuted for war crimes in the international criminal court. The 
Sudanese government supported by the international community should also be persuaded to provide 
restitution to the victims and survivors of the Darfur carnage. "' 


Last but not least, while it would be simplistic to attribute the carnage in Darfur purely to motives of 
racism as has been implied in much of the media reporting of Arabs against Africans, we need to 
acknowledge that Northern Sudanese, who ironically themselves have African roots often display 
paternalistic attitudes towards their fellow compatriots residing in the Southern and Western Sudan. It 
is well known that the northern Sudanese have all sorts of disparaging Arabic names for their 
compatriots in the West. They are often called Qaba’i/ Zurga, meaning the black tribes. This is again is 
ironic since the Arabic word Sudan itself historically refers to the lands inhabited by black skinned 
people. To acknowledge that Muslims are sometimes racist is never easy. Most of us can easily 
recognize racism in others, but deny that it exists within our ranks. We need to purify and heal our 
souls and rid our communities from the scourge of racism through a vigorous education campaign. But 
the first stage of purification of our souls (tazkiyat-un-nafs) and reform of our community/is/ah al- 
ummah is acknowledgement. 


In conclusion, we pray that Allah, the Most Compassionate, strengthens us all to live up to His noble 
Guidance. We offer our condolences and sincere prayers to the thousands of innocent victims of the 
carnage in Darfur. 


"In Allah is the best consolation against any calamity, a substitute for every loss, and a 
replacement for anything that is sorely missed. Trust Allah, seek His aid, and be hopeful 
of His mercy. The one who is really deprived is the one who is deprived of the reward 
from Allah for his misfortune." (Musnad of As-Shafi') 


Du’alPrayer for the People of Darfur, Sudan 
O Allah, thou art Peace and Peace emanates from thee Allow us to live and to subsist in Peace. O 
Most Merciful of those who show Mercy. 


O Compassionate One, O Companion to every lonesome one, we implore you to comfort the hearts of 
the people of Darfur with your magnificence. 


Lord of all Humankind, from what we have witnessed, grant us the grace to have a greater 
understanding and empathy for the suffering of innocent victims of the war in the Sudan, no matter 
their, ethnicity, color or religion. 


All-wise and All-mighty God, Grant the leaders of the Sudan wisdom and guide them to use their 
power to serve the good of all and to fashion a more just and caring world. Amin. 
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ENDNOTES 

1 It is intriguing to note that many of the reports on the Darfur crisis neglect to mention that fact that the 
victimized tribes of the Fur, Masalit and Zaghawa are predominantly Muslims. Even more curious is the obvious 
error in an otherwise excellent account of the Darfur crisis by David Nally. In it he claims that Darfur rebellion 
which broke out in February 2003, took place in regions dominated by Christians and Animists. See: A Call for 
Sudan: Our Geographical Blindspot by David Nally (July 17 / 18, 2004). See: www.counterpunch.org 

* The Arabic word “Janjawid, literally means, “horsemen”, but for the terrorized Fur tribe it means “Satans on 
horseback or camel’. For a detailed account of Human Rights Watch Report See: “Darfur Destroyed”: 
http://nrw.org/reports/2004/sudan0504/ 

For Amnesty International Report on the widespread use of “Rape as a Weapon of War in Darfur’; See 
http:/www.amnestyusa.org/countries/sudan/document.do?id=23FE42969B6C168A80256EC900529ED0 
See Islamic Center of Southern California press release “Crisis in Darfur -Sudan (July 20, 2004): 
http://www.islamctr.org/darfur.asp 

Interview with Anmad Zahgawi - July 22, 2004. 

° It is interesting to note that prominent Muslim organizations and leaders in the Muslim World have been 
relatively quiet about the ongoing suffering in Darfur. This feeble Muslim response to the suffering of the people 
is shameful indeed. In a devastating critique of this Muslim Silence a South African newspaper editorial 
pertinently asks; “So Where is the Muslim Outrage”. See: Mail and Guardian (Johannesburg, South Africa) July 
23-29, 2004. 

"See press statement on the ISNA website: “ISNA calls for Peace in the Sudan (July 04, 2004). 
(http:/Awww.isna.net/news/miniheadlines.asp?dismode=article&artid=391 

One of the arguments used by Muslim apologists is that the humanitarian situation in Darfur is being 
exaggerated by the Western Media, as part of a strategy by the United States and Great Britain “to take the heat 
off Iraq’ and alternatively this is the preliminaries for another blatant invasion of Sudan in the same way that they 
did in Iraq. For such a view, See: Al-Jazeera Open Editorials July 2004, “Even CNN and BBC Beating the Drums 
of a New War: Now on Sudan This Time”, Ghulam Muhammed. See: 


http:/Awww.aljazeerah.info/Opinion%20editorials/2004 %20o0pinions/July/210/Even%20CNN%20and%20BBC%2 


OBeating%20Drums%200f%20a%20New%20War, %200n%20Sudan%20This%20Time%20By%20Ghulam%20 
Muhammed.htm 


Chicagoland Muslims Address Human Tragedy in Darfur, Sudan. See: http://www.ciogc.org/ 
'° The large numbers of non-Muslims organizations who have already responded with relief efforts to the plight 
of the Darfur refugees have been humbling. Among the organizations that have been active in providing relief in 
the crisis-struck region, is Médecins Sans Frontierés (Doctors without Borders). 
"' For an powerful Muslim call for Justice in Darfur See “End to the Agony, Stop the War Criminals” Justice for 
Darfur’, by Anmed Nassef. In Muslim AwakeUp an online Muslim magazine (July 20, 2004). 


http:/Awww.muslimwakeup.com/mainarchive/000959.php 
For Human Rights Watch Claims of Sudanese Government Complicity with the Janjawid, See: 


http://nrw.org/reports/2004/sudan0504/7.htm# Toc71531704 








A. RASHIED OMAR is an Imam from Cape Town, South Africa and currently serves as 
Coordinator of the Kroc Institute’s Project on Religion, Conflict and Peacebuilding at the 
University of Notre Dame. 
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A Theravada Buddhist-Christian Consultation 
Towards A Culture of Religious Diversity and Communal Harmony 
Organised by the World Council of Churches (WCC) 
Tao Fung Shan Centre, Shatin, Hong Kong 
2-6 July 2004 


Parichart Suwanbubbha 


| am honoured by WCC for inviting me to 
participate in this ‘globally responsible’ 
dialogue’ among Christian and Theravada 
Buddhist leaders. | appreciate that WCC 
chooses a very important topic for our 
consultation in our pluralistic contexts. Thank 
you very much for this opportunity. 


| will divide my talk into two parts, that is, first, 
Buddhist attitudes towards religious diversity 
and particularly towards Christianity and 
second, how we could promote _ healthy 
communal harmony in spite of our differences. 
Religious Diversity and Theravada 
Buddhism 

Actually, Buddhism sees ‘everything as it is’ 
or relates to ‘everything as they are.” 
Religious diversity is the fact that exists in this 
world. We should then relate to different beliefs 
as they are. That is to say, while we learn 
objectively about the unique beliefs, attitude, 
emotion and practices, we should accept and 
respect all the different components to which 
they belong. For example, Christianity as a 
monotheistic religion, the whole concept of the 
Christian God in trinity and theodicy are very 
difficult for most Theravada Buddhists to 
understand. Is God the Father the same 
person as Jesus the Son? Why does God as 
the omnipotent and merciful God allow 
tremendous disasters, violence and war to kill 
billions of innocent people? These kinds of 
questions may be meaningless and useless to 
ask when people have faith in God but are 
questions Buddhists will ask. Although this is 
One major doctrinal difference, Buddhists are 
encouraged to learn and respect this Christian 
identity as it is. 


What is Religious Diversity according to a 
Buddhist Perspective? 


During the Buddha’s time, there were a lot of 
religious teachers and spiritual leaders who 
taught and practised different doctrines. The 
Buddha even answered questions about 
criteria for considering" which belief to be true 
by letting human beings themselves try and 
experience it. When they realise such truth 
does not introduce suffering, then they may 
follow it. Above all, it is noted that the teaching 
of interconnectedness of all things 
(paticcasamuppada) is always stressed in 
Buddhism. For our context of religious 
diversity, the word ‘interconnectedness’ may 
refer to a number of things, that there is more 
than one, therefore it may also imply a sense of 
‘diversity’. Put in another way, the concept of 
diversity is not unusual to Buddhism. ‘Diversity’ 
could also include both similarities and 
differences. This is also true and is a common 
ground for both Buddhism and Christianity. 


Moreover, Prof. George Lindbeck mentions the 
interrelationships of religions in several ways 
such as ‘complete to incomplete, different 
expressions of similar experiences, 
complementary, opposed, and authentic or 
inauthentic. (Lindbeck 1984, 53) These 
interrelationships of religion may be considered 
as a characteristic of our religious diversity. It 
does not mean that each religion within 
religious diversity is covered in all above 
aspects. For our consultation, | would like to 
point to some aspects related to our Buddhist 
and Christian contexts and give some 
examples from both philosophical and 
everyday life to illustrate our common ground 
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of religions. However, it is also necessary to 
keep in mind that we realise the different and 
sophisticated details of each religion. 


Some. different expressions of similar 
experiences 

As a philosophical observation, one should 
note that both Buddhism and Christianity share 
the same experience of the human limitation in 
talking about the ultimate as being beyond any 
determination. We may’ use _ different 
expressions to describe what is our religious 
experience of Nibbana in Buddhism and what 
Kingdom of God is in Christianity. But we may 
try to explain them by a similar methodology 
such as through a religious language of 
paradox. That is to say, both Nibbana and 
Kingdom of God cover both senses of 
‘immanence’ and ‘transcendence’. What does 
it mean when we Say ‘God is personal?’ What 
will be the understandable reasons when 
Buddhists say ‘Nirvana is in Samsara (a circle 
of birth, decay and death)? These two notions 
need to apply the formula of affirmative 
explanation as ‘including’ meaning and the 
negative one as ‘transcending’ meaning in 
order to understand the ultimate reality as in 
accordance with our limited human capability. 


Both Buddhism and Christianity are struggling 
hard to encourage people to realise the 
valuable possibility in applying the concept of 
the ultimate reality in the present time of 
influential modernity and secularism. Therefore 
it is not surprising to see the reinterpretation 
that ‘Kingdom of God is now and not yet, which 
is a paradox,’ or ‘Nibbana is here and now’ or 
all can ‘taste’ the truth at the present time of 
this life. | guess that Christianity may also have 
been encountering the doubts of young modern 
people concerning the question of the difficulty 
to enter the Kingdom of God as well as the 
time of the Kingdom of God. The same applies 
as Buddhists hardly expect enlightenment to be 
easy or reaching the state of Nibbana. 
Therefore another common ground for us is the 
effort to reinterpret and reformulate our 
teachings to attract the understanding and 
realisation of people. For example, people may 
experience the Kingdom now on earth when 
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they exercise any activities with agape and 
love towards others. It is this unconditioned 
love which goes beyond all shades _ of 
differences whether racism, or sexism or any 
social and political status. Anyone who 
practices this equal concern of love is claimed 
to enter the Kingdom of God. Certainly, | 
understand that salvation in Christianity has to 
be derived from grace of God but through this 
kind of reinterpretation people may be 
encouraged and begin to appreciate the value 
of religion and then eventually to translate 
these good news into proper actions. Buddhists 
need a similar effort to understand that ‘the 
temporary Nibbana’ could take place whenever 
people are able to get rid of egoism, ‘me and 
mine’. For instance, we can experience this 
temporary state of Nibbana after making merit 
when our state of mind is not worried, jealous, 
angry and selfish. Such state of mind should be 
our basic consideration to prevent any negative 
attitudes in our daily life. 


In addition, both Buddhism and Christianity 
may not need to spend much time to teach 
what the Buddha taught or what Jesus Christ 
said but more emphasis should be an attempt 
to testify how we can apply these abstract 
concepts to respond to our common concerns 
of daily suffering such as economic crisis, 
political conflicts, various kinds of violence and 
so on. 


Moreover, talking about the relationship of 
religions in terms of different expressions of 
similar experiences, Buddhadasa Bhikkhu a 
Thai Theravada Buddhist monk and great 
interpreter of Buddhism, reflects his 
understanding of religious’ diversity by 
proposing ‘everyday language or ‘human 
language’ and ‘Dhamma language’ to explain 
the concept of ‘religion’. For everyday 
language, the term ‘religion’ includes a variety 
of different shapes of monasteries, churches 
and various religious practices and we may 
have different names of religions such as 
Buddhism, Christianity, Islam and so on. But 
according to Dhamma language, any religion is 
‘the life of renunciation.’(From ‘I’ and ‘mine’) 
(Swearer n.d , 62) In Christianity, Prof. John 
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Hick, a philosopher of religion and theologian 
supports that ‘salvation is understood as the 
actual transformation of human life from self- 
centeredness to Reality centered-ness.’ (Hick 
1986, 151) This reading reminds me to think 
that both religious interpreters are using 
different expressions of similar essence to talk 
about the authentic role of religions as 
renunciation towards Reality -centered-ness 
whether Nibbana or the Kingdom of God. 
Certainly, it is true that there is the opposed 
position when you come closer to these two 
ultimate realities such as the state of no self for 
Nibbana, whereas the happy eternal life or self 
in the Kingdom of God. However, the 
reinterpretation of both religious philosophers 
of Theravada Buddhism and Christianity open 
enough room for us to the reassurance that 
other religions provide the salvation § or 
liberation for their followers to reach the highest 
goal. This is what John Hick defines as 
‘pluralism’, which | consider as the best 
starting point to keep in mind when we go 
towards religious diversity. 


Complementary 

Furthermore, it is also necessary to emphasise 
that in spite of religious diversity, both 
Christianity and Buddhism can learn and be 
complementary to each other both through 
philosophical and experiential dialogue 
including the dialogue of life. That is, a lot of 
Christians are interested to learn about and 
practise insight meditation (Vipassana) which 
works remarkably well to reduce tension, stress 
and increase mindful action in a world of the 
competitive life styles. The teaching, which is 
behind practising Vipassana meditation, 
focuses on mindfulness in action of every 
moment in the present daily life. Awareness 
and wisdom follows upon such practice. The 
peaceful mind may reduce and even erase any 
conflicts so as not to foster any kind of 
violence. 


Similarly, Christianity is strong in responding to 
the impact of globalisation. |, myself as a 
Buddhist have learned a lot from the 
explanation of the notion in Christianity that 
human beings were created in the image of 


God. That is, it is known that one face of 
globalisation is a threat, which has led people’s 
to put their emphasis on material value more 
than on human value. Globalisation usually 
goes hand in hand with the progress of 
technology. “When the technological mentality 
is dominant, people are viewed and treated like 
objects.” (Barbour 1980, 43) The emphasis is 
the same for every one, whether rich or poor, 
Chinese or Thai, man or woman, happy or 
broken family; all share the same ‘human 
dignity’. Human beings were created in the 
image of God, which means that the ‘person- 
hood’ of everyone is valuable and sanctified: 
each one processes autonomous’ and 
individual identity. Personally, the concept of 
the image of God, which leads to the cultivation 
of self-esteem and confidence in light of 
religious teaching, challenges me very much to 
search for Buddhist teachings involving 
aspects such as increasing human dignity and 
human security. This example may affirm us 
that exploring and learning about the religious 
diversity of others is likely to deepen your own 
traditional belief. Put in another way, the more 
globally religious diversity one deals with, the 
more locally religious identity one sharpens. 


On the level of action, | will talk more when we 
think about the actions for communal harmony. 


What is Communal Harmony? 

Theravada Buddhism focuses on_ people’s 
liberation by human beings’ own effort, or by 
work (Kamma) or by insight meditation. It 
means that human beings are put as the centre 
for their own spiritual journey. No one controls 
or makes a plan for anyone. Every thing is 
under the natural law or cosmic law, that is no- 
self, impermanence, and suffering including the 
law of cause and effect (law of kamma). 
Anyone who realises and regularly applies 
such law as guidance to his or her daily life and 
also avoids the root causes of evil, such as 
unlimited desire, hatred and delusion will 
certainly experience the consequences of inner 
harmony in his/her life. Although in Christianity 
God is focused as ‘the ground of being, and 
possesses the sovereign plan and will for 
people, human beings still have the freedom 
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and responsibility for their own consequences 
as well. If |’m not wrong | understand that John 
Calvin gave a very good example to support 
this notion. That is, although we know that our 
life’s destiny is in the hands of God, we still 
need to be mindful and take good care of our 
life. For example, when we cross a street, we 
still need to carefully watch out with open eyes. 
My point is that harmony and not chaos will 
take place when each one of us is conscious 
and responsible for our own actions. Although 
Theravada Buddhists and Christians hold a 
different nature of belief, harmony for life and 
for community needs to begin with us as well. 
That is, when a small unit is in good balance 
and in good order, the consequences will affect 
the communal harmony in society as the 
whole. 


Religious Diversity and Conversion 
Significantly speaking, harmony will cover the 
concept of moral justice and peace both at 
ordinary and inner levels. Human beings have 
a duty to maintain harmony according to the 
ways in each tradition. Besides, in light of our 
religious diversity context, we need more skilful 
means to handle all differences. In other words, 
the concrete urgent issue we are encountering 
is the sign of tense relations between 
Christians and Buddhists in Asia on the issue 
of mission activities and conversion. 


It is true that both Theravada Buddhists and 
Christians have their own mission to share their 
own faith with others. In Buddhism, the Buddha 
advised his monks: 

Go forth, O Bhikkhus, for the good of the 

many, 

for the happiness of the many, out of 

compassion 

for the world, for the good, benefit, and 

happiness 

of gods and men (people). (Vin.IV:28) 


Therefore, it is not unusual to proclaim the 
belief of our own tradition to _ others. 
Optimistically speaking, all mission activities 
derive from the loving kindness’ and 
compassion to others in Buddhist terms, from 
the agape love to our neighbours in Christian 
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notions. However, although one possesses the 
good intention (cefana), one needs to select 
the skilful means, which are never based on 
greed, anger and delusion (lack of enough 
information). This should apply to mission as 
well. Let me share with you the Buddha’s 
means towards conversion. Once a man, 
named Upali expressed his desire to become a 
follower of the Buddha. The Buddha cautioned 
him by saying: 


O householder, make a_ thorough 
investigation first. It is advisable for a 
distinguished man like you to make a 
thorough investigation. (M.1:379) 


It implies that there should be room for freedom 
for people to rethink, to reconsider and to 
decide carefully what to believe. At the same 
time it may refer to the sense of respect of the 
existence of that person’s previous belief. 
However, sympathetic imagination and respect 
for hearing, seeing the different teaching and 
practices are required here. | think the process 
of inter-religious dialogue could play a great 
role to smooth unpleasant conversion. It is 
noted that first of all, we always need to make 
our rightful understanding about the nature and 
process of dialogue. For the Christian side, 
some people may be afraid that the process 
may interrupt their work and mission owing to 
the need of compromise. In fact, there is no 
need to compromise or practice ‘lazy tolerance’ 
or even losing one’s own religious identity. For 
Buddhist awareness, some may understand 
that dialogue is a tool of searching for new 
members and conversion. Both need to learn 
that the real purpose of dialogue is for spiritual 
and inner growth, (Streng 1985, 244) between 
both partners in dialogue. It is the process of 
‘learning (about other people’s belief), growing 
(for better attitude and co-operation) and 
changing’ (the misunderstanding, prejudice) 
(Swidier 1987, 6) Change may _ include 
conversion as well but one should let it happen 
naturally and not purposely. In fact, both 
Christians and Buddhists have the same 
chance to convert each other in the process of 
dialogue. Brother Chia (Chia 2001, 181) calls it 
a ‘win-win conversion’ (in the sense of sharing 
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with) not ‘win-over conversion.’(in the sense of 
imperialism) Why should we let the concept of 
conversion take place naturally in the process 
of dialogue? Because both of us are using 
both objective (learn about information of our 
friends’ beliefs) and subjective methods (our 
presupposition of the deepest value of our own 
belief) to share in the process. Through the 
subjective method, one may share one’s own 
religious experience; if the partner appreciates 
any change, conversion may take place. In 
other words, Buddhists are as equal as 
Christians to persuade, make better 
understanding and change including 
conversion in the proper manner of respect and 
sincerity. We may realise that encountering 
different convictions and meeting opposition to 
one’s own religious presupposition needs a lot 
of inner values and practices. But it is really 
challenging for us to learn and grow. 


Alternative Possibility for 
Communal Harmony 
Concerning our religious communal harmony, | 
believe it is necessary that we learn from each 
other, in order to get enough information about 
the method of doing mission of our Christian 
friends. We consider that the lack of enough 
information could be called delusion (moha), 
which is one root cause of chaos and all 
miseries. For example, the method of 
contextualization and inculturation may be 
questionable for some Buddhists in Thailand. 


Religious 


Above all, religious and cultural diversity may 
sometimes be used as the effective tools for 
human hatred, conflicts that will lead to severe 
violence. Some violent incidents in Sri Lanka, 
Cambodia and even in the south of Thailand 
now, seems to further the misunderstanding of 
what the real religious message is about. Thus, 
| really agree with the heritage of Buddhadasa 

Bhikkhu that we need: 

1. to realise the heart or core of one’s own 
religion and to help others to realise the 
heart of their own religion, 

2. to work together for mutual good 
understanding, and 


3. to work to develop co-operation among all 
religions so that they can work together to 
drag the world out from under the tyranny 
of materialism. (Santikaro Bhikkhu 2001, 
82) 

These above teachings especially the 1° and 

2™ ones support us when _ entering into inter- 

religious dialogue. The third teaching reflects 
the greed, which is another root cause for 
much suffering such as corruption, ecological 
crisis, including the structural violence in this 
world. I’m quite sure when each one of us 
learns about the real teaching and puts it into 
practice, it may not be necessary to label which 
religious teaching we believe; most religions 
share similar moral values of love, compassion 
and forgiveness. The two basic ethical 
principles of humanity have much in common: 

‘every human being must be treated humanly’ 

and ‘what you do not wish done to yourself, do 

not do to others.’ The same could be said 
when we analyse ‘a Global Ethic’, which 
includes four imperatives of humanity: (1. have 

respect for all life, 2. deal honestly and fairly, 3. 

speak and act truthfully and 4. respect and love 

one another) (Kung 2003, 15). We may 
recognise that the content is similar to our 
basic moral teaching for justice such as the five 
precepts in Buddhism and_ the ten 
commandments in Christianity. This is the 
sharing richness of characteristic of religious 
diversity. We could therefore, Buddhists and 

Christians, have a close relationship as 

brothers and sisters and become authentic 

followers without in confrontation identifying 
ourselves as who we are. This is what Prof. 

Lindbeck calls a kind of interrelationships of 

religions as authentic to inauthentic. In other 

words, we should take this benefit of religious 
diversity and create harmonious communities 
through inter-religious relationship 


To repeat, it is urgent to encourage our people 
to learn about the correct religious teaching but 
it seems that there is a big problem in our 
process of learning. Although we know our 
good doctrinal teaching, some of us seldom 
apply it to our daily life. How can we be 
successful in introducing the complete process 
of learning which begins with receiving 
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information — reflection — value judgement— 
decision making—taking action and eagerness 
to learn more and more? We would like to 
search for more religious knowledge, when we 
realise that there is valuable teaching that can 
be effective in solving problems. By this proper 
process of learning, good teaching will bring 
harmony to community and the globe, not 
ending the process of listening to good news 
and great teaching leading to good action. 


Moreover, it is necessary to recognise the 
goals and roles of engaged Buddhists in Sri 
Lanka, Thailand and other countries in Asia, 
Europe and America because this group 
focuses on the social problems of the world. 
They consider ‘outer work,’ involved with social 
issues such as social and economic injustice, 
human rights, poverty, ecological devastation, 
gender issues, including __ inter-religious 
relationship as the way to practice ‘inner work’ 
or spiritual development. In other words, 
service-based practice is a way of mindfulness- 
based practice (Christopher 2000, 8). This 
movement may reduce the charge _ for 
Theravada Buddhism that ‘Buddhists are 
indifferent to the world’s material problems’ as 
well. This may also confirm that one of our 
common concerns should be to try to reduce 
our problems affected by the progress of 
science, economic and influential mass media 
in the age of globalisation by the channel of 
religions. The co-operation for resolving 


conflicts and global problems are also the 
appropriate dialogue of life we need today. In 
our countries, Dhammayattra (Dhamma walk) 
has been organised from time to time to send a 
signal to warn and solve our ecological 
problems. The same Dhamma walk also takes 
place by the monastic community in Cambodia 
in calling for removing the landmines to save 
the lives of people there. This Dhamma walk is 
one kind of dialogue of life and experience 
among Buddhist and friends from other 
religions as well. 


Finally, what we should pay attention to in our 
religious diversity context is how we can bring 
a solution and suggestion from our consultation 
and dialogue to reach groups of people who 
have been involved with violent conflicts in the 
name of religion. | am_ still searching for 
satisfactory answers. 


However, | am very pleased with the initiative 
of the WCC to invite some Christian and 
Theravada Buddhist leaders who have the 
connection and some relationship to the 
average followers in order to have conflict 
prevention before any tensions become 
violence. Personally, | also would like to learn 
more and have both inter-religious and intra- 
religious dialogue with my Christian and 
Buddhist friends from many countries for our 
communal harmony. 





Dr Parichart Suwanbubbha is Assistant Professor at Department of Humanities, Faculty of 
Social Sciences and Humanities, Mahidol University, Salaya in Thailand. 
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' Prof. Paul Knitter suggests the best way to pursue inter-religious dialogue is to base that dialogue on a 
commitment to ‘global responsibility’. Please see for more detail in his book, Knitter, Paul F.(1995) One Earth 
Many Religions: Multifaith Dialogue and Global responsibility, Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books. 

" Normally this teaching is derived from ‘nothing whatever should be grasped at or clung to’. 

" This criteria to deal with doubtful matters is derived from Kalamasutta which is: be not let by report, be not led 
by tradition, be not let by hearsay, be not let by the authority of texts, be not let by mere logic, be not led by 
inference, be not let by considering appearances, be not led by the agreement with a considered and approved 
theory, be not let by seeming possibilities and be not led by the idea, ‘this is our teacher’. 

" According to John Hick, pluralism is ‘the view that the transformation of human existence from self- 
centeredness to Reality-centeredness is taking place in different ways within the contexts of all the religious 
traditions. There is not merely one but a plurality of ways of salvation or liberation.’ 
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‘The spiritual dimension to promote Peace and Communal Harmony '' 


Address by WCC General Secretary Dr. Samuel Kobia 


Theravada Buddhist — Christian consultation, Hong Kong 2-6 July, 2004 


Our time and world has gradually realised that 
belief in progress as irreversible, in rationality 
as the only guiding principle for understanding 
the world and a blind faith in science as 
providing the only real knowledge to deal with 
problems does not lead to the end of injustice, 
inequality or conflict and clashes. Instead, it 
seems like our world more than ever before is 
characterised by a breakdown of human 
relations. We should certainly not inflate the ills 
of the world, blinding ourselves from seeing 
and appreciating goodness and beauty in the 
world, in human beings and in_ their 
interdependence and the many attempts to 
pursue truth and seek that which is good. 
However, there is no question that in many 
ways our time is at loss how to address 
fundamental and global threats to our world. 
Today, with much agony caused by violent 
conflict, war and bloodshed, the world badly 
needs peace and harmony. But how do we go 
about it? It is not enough to talk about it. It is 
not enough to make statements about it. You 
Cannot buy peace and harmony and you can 
also not give it away as a commodity. The 
world is clamouring for peace, peace among 
nations and peace of mind. There are many in 
various walks of society, not only clergy, but 
politicians, philosophers, scientists, poets and 
quite ordinary people, who would like to find 
ways to address effectively the many ills of our 
societies in a way that would really make a 
difference. A way towards peace and harmony 
is to work towards overcoming the great 
injustices in the world, the glaring injustices of 
poverty for the many and abundance for the 
few, to work towards demilitarisation, where we 
rely on war and domination as means of 
conducting human relationships and resorting 
to violence as a means to achieve one’s goals. 
While this should be our focus, it is 
nevertheless true that in spite of many efforts, 
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peace is not tangible, harmony is deceptive 
and divisions remain. It seems to me that we 
need images that will remind us that we belong 
together, that our lives are intertwined, that we 
are one human family inhabiting our one and 
only home, the planet earth. Such a vision of 
the world requires another perspective, a 
spiritual dimension. 


We are thus called to seek alternative ways of 
confronting aggression and injustice, 
recognising our common humanity and shared 
responsibility for each other and our planet. A 
spiritual dimension must be linked to our 
yearning for peace and communal harmony. A 
spiritual dimension leads us into another 
involvement in issues of our societies and the 
world. Achieving genuine peace requires a new 
level of participation in public affairs. This is a 
great challenge for religious and_ spiritual 
leaders. Let us accept this challenge. 


Our contribution as religious and _ spiritual 
leaders will thus not be the same as the one 
provided by political leaders. Our language is 
not the same. A genuine contribution from 
religious and spiritual leaders should come 
from that source, which constitutes our 
religious and Spiritual traditions, the integrated 
and integrative dimension of that which we 
stand for, whether we are Buddhists or 
Christians. The inner core of that which propels 
us in our ministry and our life, the realisation of 
interconnectedness, something not so easily 
defined and yet so powerful in our life, that 
which we can hardly grasp, needs to inform the 
language we speak and the actions we engage 
in. The world, people in our religious traditions 
as well as people outside of any particular 
tradition, look to us to be interpreters of life’s 
spiritual dimension, that realm, which is difficult 
to define, that which is between “the things of 
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the spirit” and material things, that which gives 
meaning to life, the experience of that which is 
boundless and yet calls to some kind of 
obedience or integrated discipleship. 


The spiritual dimension as a way to peace and 
harmony requires the essence of that which we 
carry from one generation to the other, our faith 
or our commitment, our tradition, our teachings 
of values and charity, a disciplined and pure 
mind of love and compassion, good will and 
tolerance, our discipline or discipleship. 
Although spirituality is difficult to define, it is 
needed to protect our struggle for social justice 
from disillusionment, to nourish and undergird 
our commitment to healing of a broken and 
divided world. 


But let no one be mistaken. Let us keenly 
remember that also spirituality can be a 
dangerous diversion from the demands for 
justice and from concrete engagement with 
reality. It certainly can be a form of illusion, a 
sort of running away from reality. Spirituality 
can be marketed as a product in competition 
with other products. It can be a resort to 
strengthen only the private life and inner life of 
the individual and individualism has throughout 
history been a temptation for us all, leading 
astray from seeing the other. Spirituality cannot 
exist apart from a social context. 


There are many, who through encounters with 
people of other faiths have realised that we are 
closer to each other than what we have been 
lead to believe. There is no question that there 
are major differences between the narrative 
and self-understanding of Theravada Buddhists 
and Christians. These differences are to be 
cherished and not harmonised in a simplistic 
way. We will benefit from these differences and 
appreciate that the other may have something 
in his or her tradition that we may not be able 
to share but which could spur us to remaining 
together in dialogue, listening to each other’s 
experience of that which matters most in our 
life. It is in listening to each other's unique 
experiences that we will be able to discover 
that which brings us together. There is in spite 
of all the differences an inner core common to 


all religions: the mystery of life, that life 
matters, that human beings matter, whether we 
are appearances of the moment or created in 
the image of God. The spiritual dimension in 
striving for peace and communal harmony is a 
sign of unity between Buddhists and Christians. 
This is a reconciling dimension in relations 
between Buddhists and Christians. Spirituality 
links simple believers and erudite men and 
women and is a common denominator that 
religious leaders ought to emphasise and 
religious adherents ought to practice. 


If this common bond is our point of departure, it 
should follow that all persons be free to profess 
and follow their faith or tradition. In doing so, 
however, they must be careful not to neglect 
the practice of the essence of their religion, not 
to disturb others by their own religious 
practices, and not to condemn or belittle other 
faiths or spiritual traditions. It seems to me that 
the Buddhist tradition has much to teach us as 
Christians and as followers of other religious 
traditions or of no tradition at all. | often think 
back to the times of Ashoka. Some 2300 years 
ago Ashoka’s empire extended from present- 
day Afghanistan to Bangladesh. He had edicts 
inscribed on stone, proclaimed that all faiths 
should be respected; and as a result, followers 
of all spiritual traditions felt secure under his 
sway. The words in which he exhorted his 
subjects are still relevant today and should be 
a commitment of us all, whether we are 
Buddhists or Christians: 


One should not honour only one's own religion 
and condemn other religions. Instead, one 
should honour other religions for various 
reasons. By so doing, one helps one's own 
religion to grow and renders service to the 
religions of others. In acting otherwise, one 
digs the grave of one's own religion and harms 
other religions as well. Someone who honours 
his own religion and condemns other religions 
may do so out of devotion to his religion, 
thinking, ‘I will glorify my religion’; but his 
actions injure his own religion more gravely. 
Concord is good. Let all listen and be willing to 
listen to the doctrines professed by others. 
(Rock Edict 12) 


yf 
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One could stay with these words as one way of 
inviting a spiritual dimension towards peace and 
communal harmony. Let me however in a couple 
of words list some points that | deduct from 
Ashoka’s edict for our time and for our relations 
with each other. 


1. People of various religious traditions are not 
objects for our means, but are subjects. 


2. We belong together and our differences are 
not obstacles but possibilities to grow. The 
other holds a part of truth that | have not and 
which helps me to grow as a human being. 


3. We are people of various religions and 
Spiritual traditions. We need to come closer 
to each other in mutual respect and 
understanding. Something unites us. We 
share in many ways a vision of justice and 
peace, human dignity and fellowship in the 
midst of our diversity. 


4. We live frightfully close to a situation, where 
people have lost their vision, where hope is 
no more, where poverty, unending wars and 
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conflicts have obscured life itself. We need a 
vision to sustain us. “Where there is no 
vision, people will perish" (Proverbs 29,18). 


5. We need to discover new ways in which we 
can work together towards implementation of 
Our visions and hopes for the world. We are 
called to a new pattern of working together 
and living out our faiths. While being true to 
our own faith traditions, we can affirm 
solidarity with one another, so that we can 
become bearers of hope for our time. In our 
interdependent world, people of one religious 
tradition alone will not be able to find 
solutions to the ills of our time. We must 
therefore no longer do separately that which 
we as people of many faiths can do together. 


It is in the light of these convictions that | would 
like to assure you that the WCC is eager to learn 
from the spirituality and resources for peace 
building of other faiths and traditions and is 
committed to work with communities of other 
faiths in the pursuit of peace and communal 
harmony. 


Lad, 
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Towards a culture of religious diversity and communal harmony 


Report from a consultation of Theravada Buddhists and Christian leaders 


The World Council of Churches and the 
Christian Conference of Asia jointly sponsored 
a Consultation of Christian and Theravada 
Buddhist leaders at Tao Fung Shan Centre, 
Shatin in Hong Kong from 2" to 6" July 2004. 
We, the participants, came from Cambodia, 
Laos, Myanmar, Sri Lanka and Thailand. 
Buddhists and Christians from Bangladesh, 
Japan, Hong Kong = and_ Switzerland 
contributed as participants and observers. 
The consultation was an opportunity for us to 
meet, observe our religious practices and pray 
together, share our stories and listen to stories 
from other parts of South East Asia, 
committing ourselves to work in respect for 
religious diversity and communal harmony. 


We began each day with devotions, which 
was a rich experience. Two keynote 
addresses, one Buddhist and the other 
Christian put us into the heart of our theme. 
In listening to the stories shared by the 
participants, we noticed that there were two 
sides of one story; one a story of good and 
harmonious relations and the other a story of 
tensions, antagonism, pain and_ suffering 
among people of different religions. We 
wrestled with the issues arising out of the pain 
we heard. We spent a considerable amount 
of time in small groups and discussed issues 
such as_ conversion, contextualisation, 
religious and ethnic identities and power, 
intra-religious relations and _ interreligious 
relations, and a Code of Conduct for relations 
between people of different religions. 


Religious and Ethnic Identities and Power: 


Each one of us has different identities and 
these identities have many attachments. 
Culture, tradition, language, literature, 
ownership of land, autonomy constitute some 
of these attachments. Some expressions of 
identity create barriers leading to negative 


reactions to other identities. We need to 
transcend such expressions of identity and 
respect and honour people in their different 
religious and ethnic identities. Different 
minority groups, indigenous and religious, 
should be assured of their rights. Both Lord 
Buddha and Jesus transcended narrow 
identities by emptying themselves. But 
emptying oneself should not be interpreted as 
entitling others to oppress ethnic and religious 
identities. We need to find alternative 
liberative traditions in our scriptures and texts 
in order to transcend narrowness and 
exclusivism. This is a_ spiritual way and 
pilgrimage for us. Our spiritualities should 
transcend restrictive social identities and 
enable changes in social structures. That is 
what both Lord Buddha and Jesus did. 
However, both our religions at times use their 
pyramidical structural powers, not. only 
towards undemocratic processes but also 
towards a harmful spiritual environment. Such 
negative power is often used to oppress 
differences. Both Lord Buddha and Jesus 
were able to serve without such negative 
power. The positive power Lord Buddha and 
Jesus usec was love, compassion and 
humility, which was no power in the eyes of 
the powerful. 


Inter- and Intra-religious relations: 


Interreligious relations and dialogue cannot be 
dissociated from our relations with our own 
community. We are aware that sometimes we 
find ourselves at odds with certain aspects of 
behaviour among our own co-religionists in 
relation to our neighbours of other faiths. We 
are faced with a dilemma. We know that their 
behaviour may be hurtful to our neighbour and 
we realise that the fibre of living together as 
Buddhists and Christians may be jeopardized 
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through an over-enthusiastic and sometimes 
ill-directed zeal. At the same time, we do not 
want to dissociate ourselves from fellow 
believers. AS we progress in nurturing our 
relations between Buddhists and Christians, 
we feel the urgency of committing ourselves to 
an intra-religious dialogue within our own 
communities, in order to promote a 
relationship between Buddhists and Christians 
that does not denigrate or harm the other. We 
believe in fact that our dialogue enables us to 
grow as better Buddhists and Christians. The 
aim of our involvement is to bring about a 
renewal within our respective communities 
willing to affirm religious plurality and respect 
for the other. In all this, we need to have a 
self-critical approach to our social and 
religious systems. 


We therefore commit ourselves 

# to engage in a re-reading of our scriptures 
and texts in order that we are able to live 
more faithfully in a religiously plural world; 

# to an intensified dialogue within our own 
community and 

» to pursue a dialogue with Theravada, 
Mahayana, Zen and Tibetan traditions as 
well as with different Christian traditions 
and denominations, and 

« to inter-religious dialogue in its diverse 
manifestations. 


We believe that such honest efforts will 
promote peace and harmony in_- our 
communities, because it is through honesty 
and trust alone one engages in dialogue. 


Conversion: 


Conversion has become a threat and tension 
for religious diversity and harmony. We need 
to understand that conversions take place in 
different socio-economic-political contexts for 
different reasons. It can happen: due to 
dissatisfaction with one’s own religion, life- 
changing experiences, but also through the 
use of force and aggression. However 
conversion is not only an issue of changing 
religious affiliation. It is a reality when mass 
media e.g. convert us to consumerism and 
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self-serving ideologies. The most important 
thing however about conversion from another 
religion is that one has the freedom to change 
if one so desires, without any coercion but 
also without any fear. True — spiritual 
conversion will respect the dignity and value 
of persons and religious traditions. Conversion 
should render us more and not less human. 
Conversion can take place within one’s own 
religious tradition as much as it can be a 
spiritual journey from one religion to another. 
In all we are supposed to be led from 
ignorance to wisdom, from darkness to light, 
injustice to justice, falsehood to truth, affirming 
our identity without denigrating the religious 
tradition of the other. While some conversions 
may be genuine and spiritual, some others 
may not. In true spiritual conversions, a 
selfish person should become a selfless 
person. There should be space and an 
alternative community for anyone to enter. It 
is the responsibility of our religions to create 
such caring communities. Throughout our 
consultation we have emphasised that the 
problems of unethical conversions need also 
to be tackled by religious and civil societies, 
and not by the state and law through 
legislature, since bills on prohibitions against 
conversion can easily lead to arbitrary 
harassment, arrest, and even torture, thus 
opening up for abuse. 


We express our concern learning about 
increased tensions and_ expressions’ of 
intolerance between Buddhists and Christians 
in some Theravada Buddhist countries. While 
these tensions may not all be caused by 
religion, they are regretfully perceived to be 
expressions of religion and are therefore 
harmful to the very notion of Buddhism and 
Christianity. 


Contextualisation: 


Any message has to be communicated in an 
understandable and intelligible way. Any 
message therefore needs to be related to the 
context of our time. Our mission and the 
methods of contextualisation should however 
not confuse the minds of the common people. 
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There should be a sympathetic approach to 
each other. There is in any contextualisation 
or adaptation an inherent risk of not being 
sensitive to issues of justice and equality. 
While you adapt yourself totally to the existing 
context, you may lose the meaning you want 
to convey. There have been adaptations in 
some of our religious traditions, which we 
consider as_ negative. Contextualisation 
should have its limitations and should be 
engaged carefully, and in a_ skilful amd 
respectful manner. Any _ contextualisation, 
which treads on the holy ground of the other 
for the sake of winning converts does wrong 
not only to the other religious tradition but also 
to the people to whom they want to minister 
as well as to one’s own religious tradition. 


Code of Conduct: 


In a world, where religious plurality has 
become increasingly important, the words of 
Emperor Ashoka seem astonishingly modern 
and communicate both meaning and spirit for 
a culture of peace and communal and 
religious harmony: “One should not honour 
only one’s own religion and condemn the 
religions of others, but should honour others’ 
religions for this or that reason. So doing, one 
helps one’s own religion to grow and renders 
service to the religions of others too. In acting 
otherwise one digs the grave of one’s own 
religion and also does harm to other religions. 
Whosoever honours his own religion and 
condemns other religions does so indeed 
through devotion to his own religion, thinking, 
“| will glorify my own religion”. But on the 
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contrary, in so doing he injures his own 
religion more gravely. So concord is good: 
Let all listen, and be willing to listen to the 
doctrines professed by others.” (Rock Edict 
12). In line with the Rock Edict, we propose 
the following to create a culture of religious 
diversity and communal and _ religious 
harmony: 


1. Share the same purpose of mutual 
spiritual development for the 
transformation of individuals and 
communities 

2. Make the agenda clear, without any 
hidden agendas 

3. Be mindful in sharing in a responsible and 
in an ethically moral manner 

4. Have trust, honesty, openness to engage 
in dialogue with a self-critical mind 

5. Have moral imperatives - do good to 
others, if you want others to do good to 
you 

6. Learn in depth the core of your religion 

7. Engage in democratic and humane 
relations 

8. Engage in social dialogue which leads into 
action - to work for peace, reconciliation 
and justice 


As Theravada Buddhists and Christians from 
Cambodia, Laos, Myanmar, Sri Lanka and 
Thailand, having opened a new chapter of 
interaction in this spiritual, yet troubled region, 
we commit ourselves to pursue our dialogue 
to advance the spiritual and social well-being 
of our respective communities as well as of 
our neighbours of other faiths. 


The Concept of Salvation 
In the Upanishads, The Bible and 
The Qur’an 


Dr. Abraham Karickam 
Published by : 
The Cosmos Community Centre 
Distributed by : 
C.S.S. Book Shop, Kerala, India 
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Inter-Faith Integrity and Christian Witness: a consultation in 
Bangalore 


Clare Amos, Michael Ipgrave, Susanne Mitchell, Andrew Wingate 


The Network for Inter-Faith Concerns for the 
Anglican Communion (NIFCON) was 
established in 1993 as a result of decisions 
taken at the Lambeth Conference (the 10 
yearly meeting of Anglican bishops) in 1988. 
Since its inception NIFCON has developed 
gradually, though the events of 2001 provided 
a major impetus for its work, which has, partly 
due to the demographical and regional realities 
of the Anglican Communion, often focused on 
Christian-Muslim concerns and relationships. | 
myself (Clare Amos) was_ appointed 
Coordinator of the Network in autumn 2001 
and work with three international Presidents, a 
largely UK based support group which has just 
become a management group, and with an 
Administrator, Susanne Mitchell. Susanne has 
engaged seriously over the past two years with 
building up a network of __ international 
correspondents reporting from around the 
Anglican Communion, and assisting in the 
development of a website, which carries news 
about inter-faith activities and concerns 
particularly (though not exclusively) where 
there is Anglican involvement. The website 
address is www.anglicannifcon.org We have 
desks at the Anglican Communion Office in 
London and also work quite closely with 
relevant members of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s staff. 


There are a number of plans and initiatives 
which we have been, and are, seeking to 
implement, but among them was the proposal 
(made by the bishops at the Lambeth 
Conference 1998) that we should organise one 
or more international consultations. By 2003 
NIFCON had developed its capacity sufficiently 
to organise the first of these, which was held at 
United Theological College, Bangalore, largely 
at the suggestion of Dr Joshva Raja, the 
Director of Communication Studies at the 
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College, and Canon Dr Michael Ipgrave, a 
member of NIFCON’s management group. We 
viewed this consultation, which was 
deliberately designed to have a regional focus 
on South Asia, as an opportunity to discuss 
and hone the direction in which NIFCON might 
develop and work over the next few years. One 
of the issues that we felt we needed to address 
was what the word ‘Concerns’ in our name 
might mean. Specifically we were seeking to 
define whether our work related solely to what 
might broadly be called ‘inter-faith dialogue’ or 
whether our remit extended, either potentially 
or actually, into the area of advocacy on behalf 
of those suffering marginalisation or even 
persecution linked to the differences between 
faiths. There was also a need to help the 
Anglican Communion do some thinking about 
the relationship between ‘mission concerns’ 
and inter-faith issues: we felt it important to 
have some representatives of the Anglican 
Communion’s Mission Commission with us at 
the consultation in Bangalore. 


The proposal for the consultation expressed 
our aims as follows: 

South Asian societies have witnessed a rise in 
communal and _ inter-religious tensions, and 
also a growing number of forums for dialogue 
and interaction between people of different 
faiths in attempts to reduce tensions and 
increase trust. The churches — _ including 
Anglican churches and united churches with a 
strand of Anglican history — have often played 
a key part in establishing and sustaining such 
projects. At the same time, Christians in these 
nations are in the situation of minorities, and 
the churches have a clear sense of missionary 
engagement. 


In such situations, several tensions emerge out 
of the churches’ inter-faith involvement. A 
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number of interlocking key themes can be 
identified as follows: 


e The relation between a commitment to 
missionary proclamation and a commitment 
to inter-faith dialogue: 


e The relation between protecting the 
religious and social rights of a minority 
community and seeking the common good 
of a whole society; 


e The relation between a concern for 
religious understanding and a quest for 
social justice; 


e The relation between academic theology in 
seminaries and research institutions and 
grassroots attitudes and practice in local 
churches. 


Bangalore proved to be an excellent and 
appropriate place to hold a consultation with 
such aims. We were confronted with the fact 
that inter-faith concern is not an ‘academic’ or 
theoretical topic in this part of the world, but 
something that one needs to engage with in 
regular daily living. And it is a reality that isn’t 
always comfortable. Certainly those of us who 
were involved in preparing for the consultation 
became very aware of the _ difficulties, 
sometimes minor, but nonetheless irritating, 
which confront Christians who are seeking to 
live out their faith as a minority in the Indian 
context. Dr Sathi Clarke, of United Theological 
College, who gave one of our key note lectures 
(the other was given by Father Michael 
Amaladoss and is referred to below) pointed 
out that we were meeting shortly after the 
explosion of a bomb in Mumbai on August 25 
2003 which was a symbol of the religious 
tensions between Hindus and Muslims in India 
(which, of course, also inevitably affects 
Christians). Sathi Clarke’s exploration of the 
motif of ‘textiles’ in discussing the role of the 
Church in India gave us much food for thought. 
He illustrated how the church had the task of 
being ‘quilt, ‘fringe’ and ‘patch’. Andrew 
Wingate’s contribution to this joint article 
(below) explores further the Indian dimension 
of our meeting. 


One of the issues that was raised at the 
consultation by implication, was what was the 
role of an Anglican inter-faith network? We 
were meeting in a part of the world where 
Anglicans have become part of a United 
Church, which threw this question into quite a 
sharp focus. One of the important aspects of 
the consultation involved us hearing reports on 
inter-faith activity from the representatives of at 
least some of the 15 Anglican Provinces 
represented at the consultation. These reports 
can be found on part of our website 


http://www.anglicannifcon.org/Bangalore.htm. 


Our final report also addressed this ‘Anglican’ 
question and commented: ‘Part of the answer 
to this question must surely lie in the real sense 
of ‘Communion’ that we felt permeated our 
meeting, with participants from different parts 
of the world deeply sharing the joys and pains 
of one another. Another part of the answer 
perhaps lies in the statement about the nature 
of Anglicanism made by Archbishop Michael 
Ramsey which was quoted at the meeting. 
“While the Anglican Church is vindicated by its 
place in history, with a strikingly balanced 
witness to the gospel, to the Church and to 
sound learning, its greater vindication lies in 
pointing through its own history to something of 
which it is a fragment. Its credentials are its 
incompleteness, with the tension and travail in 
its soul. It is clumsy and untidy; it baffles 
neatness and logic. For it is sent not to 
commend itself as the best type of Christianity, 
but by its very brokenness to point to the 
universal Church wherein all have died.” 
Although Archbishop Ramsey was_ there 
thinking about ecumenical endeavours perhaps 
Anglicanism’s “incompleteness” and ability to 
point beyond itself also applies to its vocation 
to engage in inter-faith concerns.’ 


Looking back on this comment after a space of 
just over six months, and writing at a time of 
considerable tension in the Anglican 
Communion, it seems an appropriate — and 
telling — point with which to conclude my (Clare 
Amos’) comments and let my colleagues in the 
consultation speak for themselves. 
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Canon Dr Andrew Wingate writes: 


The context for this consultation was chosen 
carefully, and proved to be of considerable 
importance. Much of NIFCON’s work has 
centred upon relations between the Anglican 
Communion and Islam. But the mandate given 
by the last Lambeth Conference in 1998 made 
clear that NIFCON is to enable reflection and 
communication, related to all faiths. This has 
always been the case since NIFCON was 
formed in 1993. The last Lambeth Conference 
focused on case studies of Muslim-Christian 
relations around the communion, and that was 
appropriate in what proved to be three years 
before 9/11. This consultation in Bangalore 
therefore was designed to focus more widely, 
and to refer quite specifically to Christian-Hindu 
agendas. And though Bangalore has a 
significant Muslim community, Hindus 
predominate, as everywhere else in India 
except Kashmir, with its Muslim majority; the 
North Eastern States, with their Christian 
majorities; and Kerala, where there is a 
balance between Hindus, Christians and 
Muslims, though still with a Hindu majority. 
South India and Gujarat are in many ways the 
heartlands of classical Hinduism, and both 
featured in our consultation. 


Bangalore itself is the fastest growing city in 
India. Once known as the garden city, and a 
favourite stationing for the British military, with 
its mild climate, Bangalore is now famous all 
over the world for its IT Sector, and its highly 
publicised call centres, but is also the home of 
major aeronautics, automobile and_ other 
industries. Pollution is high, and so the 
difference in temperature now _ between 
Bangalore and the main plains of South India is 
not great. The United Theological College 
(UTC) where the consultation was held, has 
had a proud history of ecumenical training and 
research since 1910, and was influential in 
helping to establish the Church of South India 
in 1947. The facilities of the college were 
opened wide for us, and the _ Principal, 
Dr.O.V.Jathanna, preached a powerful sermon 
on the importance of hospitality in inter-faith 
relations, based on the story of the journey to 
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Emmaus. Such hospitality was something we 
faced in an intra Christian way during the 
conference. 


We became aware very sharply of two 
particular aspects of the Indian context. The 
first was the situation of minorities within an 
increasingly Hindutva dominated India. This 
was not an immediate issue in Bangalore, 
which is in the State of Karnataka, where the 
Congress Party was in power, represented to 
us by a much heralded visit of Sonia Gandhi 
during our days there. But we were made 
aware of the specific issue of the anti- 
conversion bills, passed recently in Tamilnadu, 
and since the consultation, in an even stricter 
version, in Gujarat. Strictly these bills are 
called ‘Regulation of conversion’ bills, but in 
practice, legal conditions laid down as a 
prerequisite for a person changing their faith, 
are a major deterrent even to an articulate 
middle class convert, yet alone poor villagers, 
against whom they are primarily aimed. We 
heard how in one diocese, the potential 
converts were gathered together and taken 
across the border into an unrestricted state, 
baptised, and then led back again. The 
argument is that we should be as ‘wise as 
serpents’ in approaching a law which is seen 
as going against the freedom of religious 
choice which is enshrined in the Indian 
constitution, and seek ways around it. 


But it is different in Gujarat, where the church is 
much weaker, and the BJP government much 
more aggressive in pursuing its anti-Christian 
and anti-Muslim policies. In a session related 
specifically to Gujarat, we heard = an 
impassioned appeal for understanding and 
prayer for minorities in this comparatively 
prosperous state. We were asked not to allow 
Christians and Muslims to be forgotten, and to 
do what we can where we are, to highlight the 
situation in Gujarat. Members of the business 
classes from Gujarat have travelled all over the 
world, whether directly, or living for two or three 
generations in East and Southern Africa. They 
are the largest community of Indian origin in 
the UK, and significant in North America and 
elsewhere. Members of NIFCON consultation 
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agreed to do this sensitively in their various 
contexts, and this is an example of the 
advocacy role, which is one of NIFCON’s 
objectives. 


The regional issue of the North Eastern states 
was also raised, at least in groups. There is 
continuous violence in states such as 
Nagaland and Mizoram, where the population 
is nearly all Christian, and where central 
authority is used to suppress _ tribalism, 
indigenous culture, and separatist tendencies. 


The other major contextual issue was that of 
Dalits. Numbering at least 180 million people, 
Dalit is the name chosen by the people 
themselves, meaning ‘crushed ones.’ They 
were formerly Known as ‘untouchables’ or, as 
named by Gandhi, ‘Harijans’. Our attention 
was continually drawn to their situation, both 
within the wider society, and within the church, 
and of the need to support them in their 
struggle for justice, now that they had become 
much more conscientised to their situation and 
the need for change. This whole debate 
brought us up against the complexity of 
Hinduism, and of the need to de-romanticise 
the picture which Orientalism, and favourable 
media coverage, has left with people in the 
west. We experienced some of the best of 
Hinduism too, in this time, but also were alerted 
to the reality that many of the Dalits do not wish 
to be know as Hindus at all, traditionally 
outcaste as they are. This is why so many 
have converted to other faiths, Christianity, 
Sikhism, Islam, Buddhism. 


Members of the consultation were also 
exposed to contexts around Bangalore. We 
experienced the strength of the major churches 
of the city on the Sunday, and their distinctive 
cultures, depending on which mission had 
founded them, even they are now all part of the 
Church of South India. We had a dinner in 
Bishop Cotton School, one of the most 
prestigious in the South of India, with the 
strengths and also questions raised by such an 
institution. We visited the ashram of the 
renowned Indian artist Jyoti Sahi, a haven of 
peace just ten miles or so from UTC, still in a 


rural area, at least for the moment, as 
Bangalore encroaches further and_ further. 
Another striking experience for some of us was 
to visit a Buddhist Vihara, in the heart of the 
city, and meet very young monks, who were 
training in meditation and Buddhist teaching, 
from all over India. 


Susanne Mitchell reflects on the ‘Bible 
study’ methodology which was_— an 
important aspect of the consultation: 

Part of the raison d'étre of the Network for 
Inter-Faith Concerns is the sharing of best 
practice in the work of Inter-Faith dialogue. A 
planning meeting for the Bangalore 
Consultation took place at a time when Michael 
lpgrave was also involved in preparations for 
the second seminar in the ‘Building Bridges' 
dialogue process between Muslims and 
Christians. Instigated in 2002 by the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury Dr George Carey, 
HRH Prince El Hassan bin Talal of Jordan and 
the Rt Hon. Tony Blair, Prime Minister of the 
UK, the ‘Building Bridges’ dialogue was due to 
consider together passages from Muslim and 
Christian scripture. Michael's enthusiasm for 
this methodology and its clear role in the 
success of the Building Bridges meeting held in 
Qatar in April 2003 confirmed our decision to 
adopt it for our deliberations in Bangalore. As 
the report from the Consultation states we were 
‘seeking to derive guidance for our current 
situation from scriptural texts recording the 
experience of the people of God informative 
times. We want to affirm this as an appropriate 
and a fruitful method for Anglicans (and others) 
to explore the theological bases of their 
involvement in inter-faith relations.’ Having 
decided on Bible study as a foundation, which 
particular texts were we to include? Given the 
Consultation's twin strands of dialogue and 
mission we decided on four New Testament 
passages to be studied together; Acts 17. 16- 
34: Matthew 28.16-20; 2 Corinthians 4 and 5. 
14-21, and John 4.1-42. Some study notes, 
including questions arising from the text which 
might be relevant to contemporary situations of 
mission and dialogue, were provided in 
advance of each session. Delegates were 
divided into groups so as to ensure a balance 
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of gender and geographic representation as far 
as was possible. Each group had a chair and a 
recorder to carefully note key points in the 
discussion. 


Acts 17 is the account of Paul's engagement 
with Hellenistic religion and philosophy in its 
Athenian heartland. The speech on_ the 
Areopagus is clearly evangelistic whilst the 
overall structure of the passage might be 
described as dialogical in that the subject 
clearly alternates between Paul and the 
Athenians. It is worth noting that 'speak' and 
‘listen’ appear in balancing pairs throughout. 
That said, Paul's style of dialogue pulls no 
punches in that he is not afraid to set out a 
distinctive position. His motivation is as much 
about probing differences as it is about 
establishing common ground. The Athenian 
context is interesting in that the city thrived on 
acting as a trading place for new ideas. The 
Athenians were keen to hear what Paul had to 
offer. But, a desire to listen is not the same as 
an openness to change. Paul praises the piety 
of the Athenians. As Michael lpgrave said in 
the notes ‘The force of Paul's argument 
depends on a willingness to recognise an 
authentic experience of God within pagan 
spirituality’. 


Matthew 28, often called ‘The’ Great 
Commission’ (although this is not an altogether 
helpful title) was not in fact closely associated 
with the Church's missionary activity until the 
end of the 17th century. It has made its mark 
since then and has perhaps disproportionately 
affected our understanding of mission by being 
interpreted, not necessarily accurately, as a 
‘command’. Matthew's model of mission here is 
rather particular, didactic in process, disciple 
making in ambition. But is this the only 
definition of the mission of God? Is it even the 
only definition implied by Matthew? This is after 
all the climax of the gospel and needs 
examining in the context of the book as a 
whole. To do so is to discover an incarnational 
approach to mission where the evangelising 
disciples get alongside those to whom they 
bring the good news. Matthew 28.17 is 
ambiguous but suggests that the disciples who 
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are sent out are sent precisely because they 
are those who themselves have doubts. Might 
it be that mission is better accomplished when 
those engaged in the task do not behave as if 
they have all the answers. Clare Amos 
suggested in the notes that what Jesus 
commands can be summed up as the ‘love 
commandment. In other words _ social 
involvement is an intrinsic part of evangelism. It 
was also noted that it is a modern tendency to 
separate Christian education and evangelism 
and not one found in Matthew. Nor is 
Matthew's teaching a course of indoctrination. 
The command to love is an integral part of the 
command to evangelise. 


2 Corinthians 4; 5.14-21, according to Andrew 
Wingate 'centre upon Paul's understanding of 
the core of ministry. They are an apologetic for 
himself, and for the compulsion he feels driven 
by.’ If the incarnation is about effecting 
reconciliation between God and humanity and 
between human beings is this not now our 
mission? lf fundamental division such as 
between gender and race are to be 
transcended by Christ can we also include the 
divisions between Christian, Hindu, Muslim, 
Jew? Paul was involved more than once in the 
unpopular mission of reconciliation across 
divisions which had existed for centuries yet he 
did not despair because ‘the love of Christ 
urges us on’. Paul seems also to emphasise a 
determination to focus on open statements of 
truth, which is refreshing to realise in an age of 
spin. Indeed there is much in these verses 
which gives us cause to examine how we 
communicate the gospel. Are we tempted to 
downplay our Christology for fear of causing 
offence? Is it the gospel that is commended to 
those with whom we engage or merely 
ourselves? These verses also raise questions 
about the nature of God, God's love, and our 
response. If God is generous in creation might 
he not also be equally generous in salvation? 
Do we reflect grace and thanksgiving at being 
loved by God, or anxiety and boredom: do we 
really show that the love of Christ urges us on? 
The verses end with an encouragement to see 
Christ in all persons (which surely has 
implications for inter-faith dialogue) and the gift 
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of the ministry of reconciliation (which has, until 
recently, often been lost of standard definitions 
of mission). 


John 4.1-42 tells of Jesus’ encounter with the 
woman at the well of Samaria. Is this an 
illustration in story form of the essence of 
mission in John's Gospel? It is a story about 
breaking down barriers as well as a story about 
liberation. For a variety of reasons the 
Samaritan woman represents the 'uncleanest 
of the unclean’. But the liberation is a mutual 
process for both giver and recipient. In the 
story both Jesus and the woman are vulnerable 
and it is this shared experience which brings 
them into dialogue. The dialogue is lengthy 
and has no predetermined agenda, to quote 
Clare Amos' notes it is a conversation between 
‘two people, both of whom are willing on the 
one hand to confront each other - but at the 
same time be open to the possibility of being 
changed themselves.’ There are many 
paradigms here for inter-faith dialogue. Jesus 
does not patronise the woman. He does look to 
a time when divisions are overcome but never 
the less maintains his tradition, ‘salvation is 
from the Jews'. This is at one and the same 
time a useful model for dialogue and a 
challenge to contemporary Christianity. Finally 
these verses are not simply Christocentric, 
because the Father and the Spirit are also 
included in the story. Nevertheless the cross is 
there, symbolised in Christ's noonday thirst. 
The verses offer an opportunity to consider 
how we ensure the cross is at the heart of faith 
and yet is presented in a way that liberates 
rather than creating barriers. 


It is hoped that the preparatory notes together 
with summaries of the discussion will 
eventually be published in an accessible form 
as a tool for others. 


Finally, Canon Dr Michael Ipgrave, who 
might be said to have inspired the particular 
focus of the consultation, and encouraged 
it to take place at United Theological 
College, Bangalore, sums up what felt to be 
the ‘spirit’ of the event: 


Our consultation in Bangalore was a time of the 
Spirit in at least three senses. 

In the first place, the Spirit was 
experienced as a _ powerful medium of 
communication. Dialogue is a relationship with 
many dimensions. There is an ecumenical 
need for Christians across the world to gather 
together, share and celebrate their stories and 
examples of good practice in building up trust 
and understanding with people of different 
faiths. If dialogue is to be seen as an arena in 
which we can both express our own deepest 
identity, and discover new depths in that 
identity through encountering the other, then 
we need to take seriously the task of spiritual 
formation for this activity. The Spirit equips us 
for and in our inter-faith dialogue both by 
teaching us humility in the presence of our 
brothers and sisters of other faiths and by 
giving us confidence in our own faith. Equally, 
the Spirit works among us when we gather as 
Christians sharing experiences from our 
differing contexts and_ interpreting them 
according to our differing perspectives. 

Secondly, the Spirit has a critical and 
judging function. There are some_ sharp 
questions which need to be asked of the theory 
and practice of dialogue. It is important to be 
clear from whose perspective dialogue is being 
conducted, so that we can be aware of the 
power dynamics and of the various motivations 
which bring people to the dialogue table. The 
discernment that the Spirit gives helps us to be 
honest and realistic about our own attitudes 
and expectations as well as those of our 
dialogue partners. Nor can it simply be 
assumed that dialogue is only or even primarily 
concerned with’ establishing points’ of 
agreement between different faiths, with finding 
common ground. As Christians we need fully to 
recognise the ‘otherness’ of other religions, and 
to see that the acknowledgement and 
exploration of difference is an _ important 
dimension of dialogue. The question of 
conversion — always a highly contentious point 
in the inter-faith setting — raises the issue of 
difference in an existentially urgent way for 
some people within the encounter of different 
faiths. Although seeking converts from one 
religion to another cannot be seen as the goal 
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of dialogue, it is important that the possibility of 
such conversion — in any direction — should be 
accepted as ae valid outcome of _ the 
conversation. Conversion is experienced by 
many Christians as a liberating and life-giving 
turning point in their lives. This can be 
unsettling for some models of dialogue and 
some theologies of religion, but the freedom of 
all to choose and to follow their own paths of 
faith is crucially important. This again can be a 
sign of the unsettling and discriminating activity 
of the Spirit. 

Finally, and perhaps most profoundly, 
recognising the ‘economy of the Spirit’ helps us 
in theological terms to interpret our inter-faith 
experiences by pointing to the presence and 
activity of God in our neighbours. As Michael 
Amaladoss, in a lucid survey of contemporary 
Catholic theology of mission and dialogue, 
reminded us, there are two different horizons in 
relation to which Christians are called to share 
in the missio Der: the universal goal of the 
Kingdom, and the specific goal of the Church. 
These two vocations can sometimes be 
experienced as being in tension with one 
another, and linked to this tension is the 
challenge of relating our understanding of God 
as creating to our confession of God as saving. 
Yet the gracious presence of the Spirit is to be 
found in both. On one hand, of course, it has 
always been acknowledged that the Church is 
a Spirit-filled community, witnessing to the 
salvific action of God in Jesus Christ. On the 
other hand, the consensus of modern theology 
is no less certain that the Spirit is abroad and 
active in the world of human history and 
experience, even in places where the name of 
Jesus is not known: Spintus Domini replevit 
orbem terrarum. This recognition of a double 
presence and activity of the Spirit, with its 


Christological implications, sets before us the 
challenge of grounding a theology for mission 
and dialogue in our confession of God as 
Trinity. This is a theme which can be 
recognised as a growing motif in contemporary 
theology, but there is still need for a greater 
emphasis in ecumenical theology on the place 
of the Spirit in the encounter of Christians with 
people of other faiths. Recent writing has 
pointed to the dispensation of the Spirit, in its 
free and surprising activity and in the evidence 
of its fruits in human lives, as a proper locus 
within which to understand inter-faith relations 
in all their messy and exciting unpredictability: 
‘The spintus blows where it chooses, and you 
hear the sound of it, but you do not know 
where it comes from or where it goes.’ Taking 
the Spirit seriously in the theology of inter-faith 
relations will also, for Anglicans, open us up to 
the theological resources of both Orthodox and 
Pentecostal traditions, which have a particular 
profile in many areas of religious plurality. Such 
a pneumatological approach strengthens the 
elements of responsiveness and flexibility in 
our understanding of inter-faith relations, yet it 
can never be divorced from, played off against, 
or seen as an alternative to a Christological 
approach. It is in Jesus Christ that we find the 
norm and the pattern for our engagement with 
people of other faiths, and he himself points us 
forward to the work of the Spirit, who in turn 
bears witness to Jesus. So it is only when we 
recognise the dynamism and mutuality of this 
interplay of the ‘two hands of God the Father 
that we can engage with people of other faiths 
in a way that is both confident and humble, that 
is oriented to both learning and commending, 
that both values our differing experiences and 
aspirations and holds before us the claims of 
the truth which has come to us in Jesus. 





Clare Amos is Coordinator of NIFCON 


Canon Dr Michael Ipgrave is Inter-Faith Adviser for the Church of England and for Churches 


Together in Britain and Ireland 


Susanne Mitchell is NIFCON’s Administrator and was a key person in helping the consultation 
in Bangalore to run smoothly. Susanne is also a Reader in the Church of England. 

Canon Dr Andrew Wingate, one of the founding members of NIFCON, is part of the planning 
group for the consultation and currently Inter-faith Adviser for the Diocese of Leicester in the 


Church of England. 
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What the Islamic veil unveils about French universalism 


Reda Benkirane 


The heated debate that the headscarf issue is 
provoking in the country of Voltaire reveals a 
crisis of anthropological magnitude of the 
French secularist model. The draft law 
adopted by the French Parliament to ban 
"signs and clothing which visibly display a 
religious affiliation" in public schools, is in fact 
designed to react against the wearing of the 
Islamic veil by a few hundred female students. 
It will probably not resolve the problem that 
France has with its second religion; however 
an anthropological analysis may reveal what 
is at stake. 


The French demographer Emmanuel Todd 
has showed in many of his books that social 
phenomena and major ideological systems 
(Catholicism, Islam, Reform, etc.) are 
intellectual edifications and transpositions of 
fundamental values that the main familial 
structures of humanity reproduce. This 
‘families game’ - which can be declined in 
many alternatives and combinations 
(egalitarian, authoritative, nuclear, 
communitarian, endogamic and exogamic) - 
puts in scene the different metaphysics of 
humanity that can be ranked mainly in 
differentialist and universalist approaches. 


Anglo-Saxon differentialism is deduced from a 
strong individualistic and unequal family 
structure (in the heritage rules for example) 
and implies the ‘rights to difference’ but does 
also materialize itself through the ‘difference of 
rights'. On the other hand, the French and 
Arab-Muslim models are fundamentally 
egalitarian. French and Islamic universalisms 
are compatible in many ways, when _ for 
example both affirm that ‘all men are brothers, 
free and equal’ whereas the Anglo-Saxon 
model would state that ‘all men are brothers, 
free and different’ (and here ‘difference’ might 
also mean an inequality of status). French and 


Islamic universalisms however diverge on two 
points: the expression of the cultural 
difference and the legal status of women. The 
French model assimilates skin color, physical 
appearances and ethnic origins, but it can be 
intolerant to the cultural expression § of 
diversity. During the past fourteen centuries 
the Islamic model has shown that it was more 
inclined to allow religious, ethnic and linguistic 
pluralism. The French model insists rightly 
that ‘All men and women are brothers and 
sisters, free and equal’, where Islamic 
universalism would rather place the woman in 
a situation of a minor (inequality in heritage, 
divorce, for example). This situation is 
becoming increasingly — untenable, as 
witnessed by the positive developments in 
many Islamic countries such as_ Turkey, 
Morocco and Malaysia, to name but a few. 


These powerful anthropological forces, which 
express the interplay of differentialism and 
universalism, are deterministic but are 
nevertheless subject to evolution and 
contingency. The current resurgence of a 
political Islam, e.g. Islamism, paradoxically 
may mean the secularization of contemporary 
urban societies - but not necessarily on the 
same tracks that the West followed. The 
wearing of the veil, which the average 
Frenchman sees as a sign of subordination of 
women, often appears to be also, according to 
many sociological studies, an_ individual 
choice, a 'marker' emancipator for teenagers 
and young women who, veiled, can thus have 
access to public transport and space, to 
schools, universities and employment and, 
somehow, escape family control and 
pressure. ‘With the veil, the contemporary 
Muslim young woman appears, without it, she 
simply disappears’, the Swiss researcher 
Patrick Haenni of CEDEJ (Cairo) observes, 
after having worked several years on the 
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multiple sociological facets of the veil in 
Europe and the Middle East. French Muslim 
women are never more visible than when they 
wear the veil: French intellectuals and 
politicians are focusing on this veil, but it is in 
reality the visibility of these women, which 
disturbs them profoundly. Finally, whether it is 
the wearing of the veil or the beard, the ‘halal’ 
stores or the mosques, in the last resort, it is 
the expression of Islam_ itself, which is 
problematic to the French of old. 


France certainly does not admit racism and 
even less segregation based on the color of 
the skin, but the cultural difference irritates it 
so much that it essentializes its opposition to 
it, even if, confronted with the neo liberalism 
supported by Anglo-Saxon _ differentialism, 
France in the name of Europe does claim the 
‘right for cultural exception’. The debate on the 
veil unveils both the contradictions and 
limitations of French universalism just like the 
debate on the women status reveals those of 
Islamic universalism. The two models are tied 
to their respective traditions while 
transnational horizons widen their sphere of 
influence well beyond the anthropological 
zones, which once saw their emergence. 


Political polarities and rivalries within the 
International Relations can also be interpreted 
through the ‘anthropological grid', which 
unveils the hidden’ patterns behind 
differentialist and universalist perceptions of 
the world. The confrontation between 
universalism and differentialism can also 
contribute to the explicit and persistent French 
opposition to the quasi-instinctive American 
unilateralism. 


The war in Iraq has indeed illustrated on a 
global level the divergence of views between 
Anglo-Saxon __ differentialism and French 
universalism vis-a-vis another universalism, 
the Arab-Muslim model. It is very interesting to 
observe that the three models are in a sort of 
rivalry and yet at the same time all challenged 
by the exponential pace of change that affect 
contemporary societies and their cultural 
traditions. 
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Confronted with Anglo-Saxon differentialism 
and its dominant situation within the concert of 
nations, France's voice tried to express and 
export its universalism, based on the equation 
"fraternity, liberty and equality". But if French 
universalism gained the attention and a 
certain esteem from the global public opinion 
demonstrating in the streets of New York, 
London, Rome, Berlin and many other capitals 
in 2003 against the war and also from a 
majority of Arab-Muslim masses, it is now 
sending another signal, rather conservative 
and reactionary, on the space it allows the 
third monotheism on its own soil. The French 
internal debate on the headscarf tells more 
about the archaism of the French secular 
tradition than of the Islamic religion 
transplanted in the West. The embarrassing 
fact is that French universalism is pleading for 
an evolution of Anglo-Saxon differentialism 
regarding certain issues of global concern 
such as_ international trade rules, justice 
legislation, and policies suitable for the 
international community, but remains at the 
same time unable to evolve regarding its full 
acceptance of the visibility of the Islamic 
confession counting several millions of French 
citizens. French universalism clearly will be 
affected by this question of the veil, which is 
undermining its reputation and perception 
worldwide. And it becomes more than 
legitimate for Anglo-Saxon differentialism to 
challenge the French model on how to accept 
Otherness, in the sense that in a globalized 
world ‘it is the difference that makes the 
difference’. 


Confronted with fundamentalisms, the French 
republic had to remain vigilant and 
intransigent. It is precisely for that reason that 
it is a mistake to believe - in the religious 
sense of the term - that it can fight against 
(Muslim) fundamentalism by adopting another 
(secularist) fundamentalism. Both 
fundamentalisms are in the final analysis 
chained to their traditions, and are unable to 
apprehend the complexity of. »«the 
contemporary religious facts; both secular and 
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religious fundamentalisms focus on 
appearance, on external religious signs. 


The French secular fundamentalists would be 
satisfied by a prohibition or a non-visibility of 
the religious sign in the public space when the 
real challenge would be that secular culture 
nurtures the religious content. Rather than 
prohibiting and excluding the religious sign in 
the name of secular tradition, the French 
republican school could teach the religious 
fact in all its plurality; it is probably the only 
way to instruct young people, for example, on 
the religious aspects of the Middle East 
conflicts, which are now being exported and 
amplified via mass-media nourishing 
antagonism between Jewish and Muslim 
French citizens. Teaching religious studies in 
public schools would be a pedagogic way to 
heal the wounds of, for the moment 
superficial, islamo-judeophobia. 


What the secular ‘traditionalists' would like to 
obtain from French Islam is that it remains 
invisible and inaudible. During several 
decades, in order not to offend the French of 
old and their tradition, the establishment of 
Muslim places of worship was tolerated only in 
the urban periphery and in basements of all 
kinds (cellars, garages). Consequently, the 
obscurantism quickly propagated on the bed 
of ignorance and poverty, through preachers 
of very low caliber exported by Bedouin States 
scorned but courted by the Republic and its 
present and past governments. 


The French secular model, in one way or 
another, will have to evolve vis-a-vis the 
expression of a cultural diversity that it 
defends in the international arena when its 
own cultural heritage is in danger. It will also 
have to accept the visibility of Islam and its 
universality (one fifth of the world population) 
when it is proposed to interact directly with its 
interiority and consequently to promote the 
equality man-woman which is nowadays an 
essential indicator of human development. 
The day when in France, Islam - as 
civilization, cultures, spirituality - will be taught 
in a non-artisanal way within the framework of 
university studies and diplomas delivered by 
the State, in theological faculties directed by 
professors trained in_ traditional religious 
sciences and_ scientific techniques’ of 
research, when Arabic will be taught in a 
decent way in the secondary cycle, France will 
have inseminated a_ critical knowledge, 
crossing between the Enlightenment and the 
Judeo-Arabic ideals of Andalusia’s Golden 
Age. 


Then would emerge what the late French 
historian Jacques Berque called a ‘gallican 
Islam' born from the unpredictable encounter 
with French universalism. This Islam - deeply- 
rooted and creative by the quality of its ideas - 
would immunize against any form of 
extremism and would radiate within the 
Mediterranean basin, this old attractor of 
cultures and civilizations. 





Reda Benkirane is a sociologist from Morocco. He is the author of La Complexité, vertiges et 
promesses. 18 histoires de sciences (Paris, Le Pommier, 2002) and editor of Jacques Berque’s 
posthumous book, Quel islam ? (Paris, Sindbad-Actes Sud, 2003). 
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Axis of Peace: 


Reflections on War, Violence and Religion 


S. Wesley Ariarajah 


The war in Iraq is over, and we are now facing its aftermath. The searching and 
divisive questions raised for the churches by the invasion of Iraq linger on. Are 
there “just wars’? What does the Bible teach about war and violence? What 
constitutes patriotism when one’s nation is at war? Is there theological 
justification for wars of self-defence or liberation? 


S. Wesley Ariarajah explores these questions to facilitate ongoing conversation 
in faith communities. Surveying instances of violence in many regions of the 
globe, often involving confrontation between religious communities, Ariarajah 
examines what violence does to those who perpetrate it on others. Moving 
beyond simplistic notions of “good” and “evil” in world affairs, he calls on peoples 
of faith to counter terror in all its forms through the creation of an “axis of 
peace”. 


S. Wesley Ariarajah, a Methodist scholar of religions from Sri Lanka, is 
professor of ecumenical theology at the graduate and theological schools of Drew University, 
Madison NJ, USA. 


A WCC Publication 
ISBN 2-6254-1394-1, 130pp., 
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